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The Pictorialist’s Own Season 


ARTHUR H. FARROW 







SSs}1OW that Summer has gathered up 
uP Y her robes. of glory and like a dream 
Mery of beauty has glided away south- 
M4, ward, the gold and garnet creeps 
Kez H over the fields that not long ago 
were green. As Will Carleton aptly puts it: 
Yellow, mellow, ripened days, 

Sheltered in a golden coating; 

O’er the dreamy listless haze, 

White and dainty cloudlets floating; 
Winking at the blushing trees, 

And the sombre, furrowed fallow; 
Smiling at the airy ease 

Of the southward flying swallow. 
Sweet and smiling are thy ways, 
Beauteous, golden Autumn days. 


Autumn is here and it is the serious picture- 
maker’s own season. Those who put their 
cameras away at the end of the Summer miss 
much of the pleasure that photography affords. 
Instead they should get out and enjoy the 
wonderful crisp days, with the mellow sunlight 
and the turning leaves. 

It is very encouraging to observe a growing 
tendency among a certain class of camera- 
enthusiasts to get away from the making of mere 
records and to devote their attention to pictorial 
work. This type of picture-maker usually joins 
a camera-club and studies the photographic 
magazines. For those who lean toward the 
esthetic in photography the Autumn brings 
rare opportunities. 

This is the season for hiking. It seems hardly 
possible that any camera-enthusiast, possessed 
of any imagination or sense of perception, can 
walk through the countryside without finding 
some joy in the subjects that Nature so lavishly 
displays at this time of the year. 

What a feast to the eye the woods and groves 
present in the Fall of the year. Out in the 
fields the leaping flame of the sumach mingles 


with the purple sheen of the asters and every- 
where is lit with the autumnal blaze of golden 
rod. The air is sweet and still save for the thin 
insistent hum of the insect minstrels. This is 
the season for tripods and color-filters—this is 
the season to obtain real pictures. The sadness 
of Autumn has been over-emphasised both by 
poets and painters; this season has much to show 
of quite the opposite character. 

Vacations are over and perhaps they did not 
yield the salon-pictures that were planned. Now 
is the time to settle down to serious work and 
show what kind of a photographer you are. 
Vacations are often a disappointment so far as 
obtaining pictures are concerned. We meet 
new friends—there are so many things to claim 
attention and detract from photographic pro- 
pensities—the days slip by quickly and before 
one knows it the time to go back to the office or 
workshop is at hand—and we have to leave 
without the negatives we had intended making. 

We have known amateur photographers to 
take long trips which proved barren so far as 
real pictures were concerned, and come back 
to find the subjects they wanted near at hand. 
So, if your vacation was not a success photo- 
graphically, do not feel discouraged. Make the 
most of the glorious season now at hand. There 
is still time to get the pictures you want to send 
in to the coming salons. To those who are 
tempted to go afar in search of subjects for 
pictures we offer this advice: Do a little intensive 
observation around the neighborhood in which 
you live and see what that will yield you first. 

Autumn is the season for serious work. The 
problems are entirely different from those encoun- 
tered at any other time of the year. The riot of 
color, the mellow light and the long shadows 
require skilful handling to get the best results. 
The light is deceptive and changes rapidly. 

At no other season of the year is the question 
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THE OLD CHANGE BRIDGE 


of exposure so important. The general tendency 
is to under-exposure. More failures accrue from 
the fault of under-exposure than from over- 
exposure, for in the latter there is a better chance 
of redemption. Some under-exposures can be 
corrected by intensification, but on the whole the 
results are seldom satisfactory. Where the 
matter of exposure is a subject for deep con- 
sideration, concentrate your attention upon the 
shadow parts of the object. It is usually advis- 
able to make two or three exposures of a subject 
that you particularly desire to get, varying the 
shutter speeds and stops. 

We are frequently asked what exposure 
should be given under such and such conditions. 
As this is a question we do not presume to 
answer even in our own photographic work 
without the help of an exposure-meter, it is not 
likely that, with the brief and often vague 
particulars given us, we can attempt to offer 
any definite suggestions. If photographers 
generally realised the value of an exposure- 
meter, many more of these indispensable little 
articles would be sold and the result would be a 
considerable lessening in the spoilage of plates 
and films through incorrect exposure. 


ARTHUR H. FARROW 


Ordinary plates and films will not do justice 
to the foliage and undergrowth, with their 
greens and yellows, russets and browns; especially 
if the sky happens to be blue. An orthochromatic 
plate, with its partial correction, used with a 
suitable filter, will do much; a panchromatic 
plate will do more—will do, in fact, all that can 
be done. By their use, the monochrome autum- 
nal landscape can be made to suggest the values 
of the colors. 

The landscape-worker does not need to be 
reminded that this is the time of year when 
conditions are at their best. The mist in the 
early morning and towards evening provides a 
natural means of imparting that “atmosphere” 
which so many try to obtain and others fake. 
Autumn-skies and clouds are generally of 
great beauty. 

Sometimes one comes across a subject that not 
only appeals but gives an idea for an unusual 
picture. After a few minutes’ pondering you 
think: “It’s no use trying that—the thing 
cannot be done.” Well, just try it. You may 
waste a plate or film—again, you may get some- 
thing worth while. In any case, you will learn 
a little more about photography. Those who 
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attempt nothing but the ordinary snapshots 
never get very far. Those who set out to make 
pictures out of smoke and mist and the everyday 
things of the city and countryside are on the 
right road to success. 

Those who attempt autumn woodland picture- 
making should seek simple themes. A _ long 
glowing vista of color makes its appeal to the 
eye but does not often make a satisfactory 
monochrome picture. The best subjects are 
those which consist of one or two trees in a 
simple setting lit by a shaft of sunlight. In their 
sunlight will be found the charm of most Fall 
pictures and sometimes this may be used in 
conjunction with mist. Evening-sunshine effects 
are very charming; but it is when the sun breaks 
through the morning mist, gradually dispelling 
it, that the most fascinating opportunities 
present themselves. 

The city man will find autumn landscapes in 
the parks or on the outskirts of the city. Those 
who desire to get photographs of churches and 
buildings for record purposes are often hampered 





in summer by the leaves on the trees obscuring 
the view. This work can now be done more 
satisfactorily. 

It is not our intention to discuss the merits of 
the various types of cameras and lenses. Each 
enthusiast has his own ideas on the subject. 
Our only advice is: Make the best use of the 
apparatus you have. Study out its possibilities 
and its limitations. The selection of a camera or 
a lens is governed largely by individual need. 
Many workers produce excellent pictures with a 
214 x 3144 camera. It is not so much a question 
of size of apparatus as the knowledge of its 
usage. Among pictorial photographers the 
enlarging-process is almost universal as can be 
seen by looking over the entries in any contest 
or salon-exhibit. Modern methods have made 
enlarging almost as easy as contact printing. 
Unless one is a member of a camera-club—where 
there are facilities for doing all kinds of work— 
an enlarging-outfit of some kind should be 
included in the equipment of every worker who 
takes photography seriously. 
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Alone With a Camera 





ARTHUR L. MARBLE 


Every man alone is sincere—EMERSON 


Sa1CTORIAL photography of our own 
oa| day and that of future ages will, 
as the art of painting has already 
done, build upon itself those master- 
pieces which time cannot destroy. 
Even as literature is imperishable, the best in 
artistic photography will outlast the years. As 
the art of making pictures with a camera is in 
the youth of its history, what a marvelous 
opportunity is ours to be among the pioneers in 
the production of the lore of beautiful photo- 
graphs prized by mankind! But with the great 
opportunity comes the challenge to make the 
most of it. When we go out of doors to make 
pictorial landscape photographs, do we give the 
object of our pursuits our best and undivided 
attention? Experience has taught me that one 
of the first essentials to do this successfully is— 
go alone with your camera. 

For fear of being misunderstood on this point, 
I hasten to explain that I would be among the 
last to abolish camera-excursions with friends 
and the happy times when the family indulges 
in photography. But these events are primarily 
for pleasure. It is the serious work I am speaking 
of at present, having as the goal masterpieces of 
photography which lead us on just as the thought 
of landing the “big one in the lake’”’ beckons the 
fisherman. No one would be so dogmatic as to 
make it a rigid rule to go alone after pictures, 
pictorial or otherwise. It would be foolish, for 
instance, for anyone with artistic ambitions 
to go where.it may be dangerous or extremely 
unpleasant for one person to go. Then, too, 
there are times when an individual introduced 
into an outdoor scene greatly enhances its 
appeal. 

“But why go alone?’’ I hear someone asking. 
To this question I shall try to give an answer. 
People are more interesting than art. So when 
a number of persons go together on a camera- 
excursion, art suffers. 

When I have been alone with my camera, I 
have made my nearest approach to what is 
termed the pictorial photograph. Then I could 
satisfy my own whims and fancies regarding 
landscapes and their rendition on the film. 
When I saw a grove of trees which appeared rich 
in photographic possibilities, no one has chal- 
lenged my point of view. Having chosen a 
subject, I could deliberately select a good view- 
point, set up a tripod, make a pleasing compo- 





sition, and then patiently wait on atmosphere 
for the psychological moment to expose the 
film; to wait, perhaps, for the leaves of the trees 
to cease trembling, or for the sun to sink lower 
in the heavens in order to lend shadows to my 
composition. The time was my own and I had 
to think only of what I was doing. When the 
time arrived to bring out the maximum possi- 
bilities of the scene, the exposure-meter was 
referred to and the camera was adjusted accord- 
ingly with painstaking care. Under such con- 
ditions most of the pictures turned out to be far 
superior to the average made when in company 
with others. 

I would give much to know positively under 
what conditions all the greatest masters of art 
and literature have produced their masterpieces. 
We are told that the dramatist Ibsen worked 
out his plays night after night in a crowded café. 
But we need not be surprised at that. He was 
drawing his material, and therefore his inspira- 
tion, from mankind. When we are reproducing 
life, whether it be in literature or photography, 
we must get in close contact with life. When 
we are to artistically depict natural scenery, we 
have to seek our inspiration not in the marts 
of men but out in the stillness, the solitude of 
nature. Anything that intercepts our close 
communication with the source of our inspiration 
is certain to be to the detriment of art. 

I can hardly imagine Thomas Gray writing 
his “‘Elegy”’ anywhere but in the solitude of the 
country churchyard; nor can I conceive of 
Raphael painting his “Sistine Madonna”’ sur- 
rounded by a circle of friends. It would be 
just as difficult to imagine the masterpieces 
for some of them are indeed masterpieces—of 
some modern pictorialists composed and ren- 
dered with a camera while the makers were at 
the same time discussing with friends Prohibition 
or arguing the question as to what stop should 
be used! 

Look at the prize-winning photographs—as 
well as others hardly less excellent—in this 
magazine. See if you do not find in them a spirit 
akin to, and often approaching, the technique 
and imaginative qualities of the masterpieces 
of painting. 

I like to look upon hiking for pictorial subjects 
as a form of hunting. Indeed, it parallels the 
game-hunt in more ways than one, such as: (1) 
Hunting and photography are both a means of 
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HONORABLE MENTION—MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


taking humanity out of doors in communication 
with nature. (2) Both develop the powers of 
observation. The successful pictorialist is the 
individual who, like the skilled hunter, allows 
no details to escape his eye. (3) Both require 
skill m the operation of a complex instrument. 
The above are merely suggestive, you probably 
will think of other similarities. If photography 
and game-hunting are paralleled in general, 
why cannot the pictorialist take a lesson or two 
from the methods employed by the hunter of 
game? Deer-hunting is a favorite field sport 
and one that requires great skill and persever- 
ance. The primitive American Indian usually 
took the deer-trail alone. Many white hunters 
follow the example with success and I have 
known hunters of the old school who will have 
no one with them if they can help it. Mr. 
Theodore S. Van Dyke in his masterly treatise, 
“The Still Hunter,” says: ““Thus far the beginner 
is supposed to be entirely alone; . . . Two 


persons are much more apt to be heard than one; 
in his haste to get the first look over the ridge 
each one hurries and flurries the other, just as 
two pointers or setters working together on a 
warm trail of birds are apt to excite and more or 
less demoralise each other. . . .” 

If we take this statement for granted, little 
imagination is needed to apply it to the “still 
hunter” with the camera. 

Is a hike alone as lonesome and oppressive as 
some would have us believe? On the camera- 
excursions I have made alone, I have not found 
it to be the case. Thoreau never had the 
privilege of indulging in photography—more’s 
the pity!—but here is what he says about soli- 
tude: “I find it wholesome to be alone the greater 
part of the time. To be in company, even with 
the best, is soon wearisome and dissipating. I 
love to be alone. I never found the companion 
that was as companionable as solitude. We are 
for the most part more lonely when we go 
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HONORABLE MENTION—MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


abroad among men than when we stay in our 
chambers. A man _ thinking or working is 
always alone, let him be where he will. Solitude 
is not measured by the miles of space that inter- 
vene between a man and his fellows. The really 
diligent student in one of the crowded hives 
of Cambridge College is as solitary as a dervish 
in the desert. The farmer can work alone in the 
field or the woods, hoeing or chopping, and not 
feel lonesome, because he is employed.” 

As to the merits of Thoreau’s life of complete 
solitude, I cannot say: I have not tried it; but I 
might offer the suggestion that had Thoreau 
been able to add photography to his program 
of study, writing, and hoeing beans when he lived 
as a hermit near Walden Pond, he would have 
been far happier in his solitude—and photographic 
art lore might be the richer for his accomplish- 
ments. My experiences shout a hearty approval 
to the truth of the statement above quoted in so 
far as I have had to deal with it. 

If, then, it is true that our best work may be 
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accomplished when we are alone, we shall no 
longer have as many excuses for not doing more 
really earnest art-photography than we possibly 
have been doing heretofore. How many times 
have we been kept from going on a little photo- 
graphic jaunt because none of our friends were in 
a position to go with us! Had some little corner 
of our conscience spoken, it might have said: 


Oh, go today, and go alone: 
‘Twill be a different day; 
If you command the way, 
You'll make a print you're proud to own! 


“ee 


and had we believed and obeyed the “still small 
voice”’, the salons would be rushing annexes to 
completion. If we become acquainted with our 
cameras, we shall find them good companions. 
If it may be proper to personify a camera, I often 
think that my cameras are selfish friends in one 
respect: they ard I get along together best—- 
and they do me better service—when we are 
alone and there are no outsiders present. 
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Finally, it all depends upon what your purpose 
is; if you are out purely for a good time—and 
little else—by all means take companionship; 
but if you wish to try your hand at making 
pictorial pictures which may prove a step in the 
ladder leading to the coveted title of Pictorialist, 
take my advice and go it alone! 

Can’t you hear nature calling you and your 





camera? As expressed by Emerson: “. . . How 
easily we might walk onward into new landscapes 
absorbed with new pictures and by thoughts 
fast succeeding each other, until by degrees the 
recollection of home was crowded out of the 
mind, all memory obliterated by the tyranny 
of the present, and we were led in triumph by 
nature.” 


Photographing the Yellowstone 
Part II 


LLOYD W. 
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e\\N the damp atmosphere, the land of 
A 3 @| geysers presented a beautiful sight. 
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hot pools and steaming geyser- 
i craters were rising among the trees. 
All over the landscape these vapor-columns were 
visible, like countless signal fires. It seemed to 
me that this scene exactly fitted the description 
of the “Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes” in 
Alaska. As I picked my way among the boiling 
pools, hot springs and geyser-craters, the uncanny 
nature of this part of the world gave me a thrill 
hard to describe. In places, the very crust of 
the earth sounded hollow beneath my feet 
and sounds of boiling water issued from many 
crevices in the ground. Nature has surely gone 
mad in Yellowstone Park. And, yet, it is a 
madness which is indescribably beautiful, varied 
and appealing. One moment it thrills and the 
next it soothes. 

After a five-hour tour of exploration in the 
rain, I headed for camp, with damp clothing and 
a pair of very wet feet. My walk had been an 
enjoyable one in spite of the weather and I felt 
convinced there were enough wonders in this 
section of the park to make a week’s stay prof- 
itable and enjoyable. 

The next day dawned clear and bright, and 
immediately after breakfast, I set out with the 
Ciné Kodak and two extra rolls of film. Old 
Faithful geyser was to be the object of my first 
attempt. Arriving there, I made an inquiry 
and found that the next eruption was due in 
about twenty minutes. This would give me 
plenty of time to reconnoiter and select a good 
location for the camera. After noting the 
direction of the sun and wind, I set up the camera 
and tripod on a small knoll about three-hundred 
feet from the geyser. The view from this loca- 
tion seemed ideal. The sun was at right angles 
to the camera so, when the geyser played, the 
hot water-column would be thrown partly into 
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shadow. The breeze was also blowing at right 
angles, and the steam would be cast out into 
sheets, making a very impressive view. Remem- 
bering the eruption of two evenings previous, I 
decided to expose for the geyser itself, rather 
than for the general landscape. The geyser, 
being all water and steam, was highly reflective 
and very brilliant. This would mean the smallest 
diaphragm-opening available must be _ used, 
which, on the Ciné Kodak, is F/16. Making 
the necessary dial-adjustments, I waited for the 
eruption to begin. 

As was usual, the eruption began with a few 
spasmodic spurts before the maximum outburst. 
As soon as these spurts began, I began cranking 
as I didn’t want to lose a single detail of the 
complete eruption. When cranking, I generally 
look through the finder to see how the finished 
picture will appear upon the screen at all times. 
After a few preliminary spurts, the geyser, with a 
dull noise, burst upward with terrific power, 
attaining the dizzy height of about one hundred 
seventy feet. I found, to my dismay, I had 
miscalculated in setting up the camera. I was 
too close to the geyser, at even three-hundred 
feet distance. As Old Faithful spouted upwards, 
the top half of the geyser went completely out 
of range of the lens,—the angle-of-view of the 
Ciné Kodak lens is 28 degrees. As a consequence, 
most of the beauty of the eruption was lost. 
There was not sufficient time to move the camera 
to a more advantageous location, so I tilted it 
upward. This included the top half of the 
geyser, at the expense of the lower half which 
was then thrown out of range of the lens. This 
did not work out so satisfactorily as I had hoped. 
When I arrived back home several weeks later 
and viewed the picture upon the screen, I found 
that, in this latter view, there was so little 
contrast between the geyser and the blue sky, 
that it was indistinct. All the other views of the 
eruption were fine, however; so, in splicing the 
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small reels together, I cut out the view showing 
the top half of the geyser. When the eruption 
finally ceased, I found I had used all the remain- 
ing unexposed film in the camera. A shady 
spot was then sought so I could refill. 

The experience with Old Faithful taught me 
a lesson in geyser-photography. This was, 
“Don’t get too close if the best results are to 
be obtained.”” I also found, when I saw the 
finished pictures later, that exposing for the 
geyser itself made a better picture than if I had 
disregarded the water-column and exposed for 
the general landscape. True, in exposing for the 
brilliantly lighted geyser, the background was 
somewhat under-exposed; but the contrast was 
very pleasing. The geyser stood out in relief 
against the dark background and showed up to 
good advantage. 

As the morning was still young, I continued 
my walk, in search of interesting things to 
photograph. I crossed the Firehold River to 
Geyser Hill; so named because it contains several 
large, active geysers. Here were the Beehive, 
Giantess, Sponge, Lion, Lioness and two smaller 
geysers known as the Cubs. Many hot pools, 
some of them boiling violently, were in evidence. 
Among these were the Teakettle, Beach Spring, 
Doublet Pool, Butterfly Spring, Cascade Spring 
and many others. Some of these boiling pools I 
tested with a chemical thermometer and found 
most of them to be above the boiling point which, 
at this elevation—8,000 feet—is one hundred 
ninety-six degrees Fahrenheit. The average 
temperatures seemed to be about one hundred 
ninety-eight degrees. 

Among the geysers on Geyser Hill, the Giantess 
and the Beehive, are by far the largest. The 
Beehive, so named because its crater resembles 
a beehive, is rather irregular in its eruptions but 
plays to a height of two hundred feet when it 
does become active. The Giantess erupts at 
intervals of ten to twenty days, attaining the 
height of one hundred to one hundred fifty feet, 
and each eruption lasts from twelve to thirty-six 
hours. None of these geysers was in eruption 
this morning except the Sponge, which is hardly 
more than a violently boiling spring. 

The Castle Geyser is across the river near the 
road. Having nothing else to do, I walked over 
to see if it had any signs of activity. This 
geyser, so named because its crater resembles an 
old tumble-down castle, is claimed by scientists 
to be one of the oldest in the park. It has built 
up a large amount of deposit, upon the top of 
which the crater stands. Geologists say the rate 
of deposit of this geyser is one inch in thirty-two 
years. The height of the entire formation is 
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twenty-two feet above the level of the ground, 











and at the rate of deposit previously mentioned, 
would indicate the Castle’s age to be nearly 
9,000 years. To an ordinary observer, it would 
be hard to realise that for 9,000 years the Castle 
has been ejecting countless billions of gallons of 
hot water. One would naturally wonder where 
all the water came from and also from what 
source came the seemingly inexhaustible supply 
of heat. 

Scientists have proved that the water thrown 
out is merely surface water, which drains into 
the geyser tube through cracks and crevices— 
there to be heated until an eruption occurs, when 
the same process is repeated at a later period. 
As for the source of heat, the generally accepted 
theory is there are immense beds of hot lava, deep 
down in the earth. The water draining into the 
geyser tube becomes intensely heated at the lower 
end, while the water at the top end of the tube 
remains in a much cooler state. Finally, the 
water at the lower end of the tube becomes so 
hot that the colder water above can no longer 
hold it down. The result is that the whole con- 
tents of the geyser tube are ejected with terrific 
force, and the geyser is said to “erupt.” The 
amount of water and the depth of the geyser tube 
govern the length of eruption. 

As I was climbing around upon the crater of 
the Castle, I heard a peculiar noise across the 
river. Looking back, I noticed a small geyser in 
eruption. Picking up the camera and tripod, I 
hurried over in that direction. A_ sign-board 
informed me this was the Sawmill Geyser. By 
stretching one’s imagination, the noise it made 
did sound something like a sawmill, hence the 
name. ‘This geyser did not spout up in a column 
like most geysers, but erupted with a series of 
explosions, sending hot water in all directions. 
The maximum height attained was about forty 
feet and eruptions occur about every four hours. 

The camera was set up so the sparkling drops 
of water would be caught silhouetted against a 
dark background of pine trees. The smallest 
stop available, F/16 was used, the same as for 
Old Faithful, the conditions being practically 
the same. At the normal cranking speed of two 
turns per second, sixteen individual frames, or 
pictures, are made every second, which is the 
standard rate for practically all motion-picture 
cameras. With the Ciné Kodak, the exposure at 
this rate is about 1/25 of a second. In photo- 
graphing geysers, the combination of stop F/16 
and 1/25 second proved to be about correct. 
If there were a hazy sun, stop F/11 would have 
been used and, if cloudy, stop F/8. These 
exposures, as mentioned before, will give an 
under-exposed landscape, but the geyser is the 
main thing and I found that, by following these 
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HONORABLE MENTION—MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


rules, the results obtained were highly satisfac- 
tory. There is an old rule among photographers, 
“Expose for the shadows and let the highlights 
take care of themselves.” This rule, in the case 
of geysers, might be altered to read, ““Expose for 
the geyser and let the landscape take care of 
itself.” 

A little later, the Turban Geyser was photo- 
graphed in an eruption. This is a small geyser, 
playing to an average height of twenty-five feet, 
at irregular periods. The arcter of this little 
geyser resembles a turban; hence the name. 
To give details of the photography of all the 
geysers would prove to be nothing but a monot- 
onous repetition of detail so, for the sake of 
brevity, I will just skim over the “‘shots”’ briefly. 

After the Turban Geyser came the Riverside 
Geyser. This geyser, as the name suggests, is 
situated on the bank of the Firehole River. 
It discharges to a maximum height of one hun- 


dred feet obliquely across the stream. The 
intervals between eruptions are about seven 
hours; but I had to wait only about an hour 
before being rewarded with a fine display. That 
is one objection to making pictures of geysers— 
the monotony of long waits before being rewarded 
with an eruption—but it is generally worth the 
wait. With the exception of Old Faithful, they 
are very uncertain phenomena, and much 
patience is necessary if success is desired. 

The Grotto Geyser was next on the program. 
This geyser has the most extraordinary crater- 
formation of any in the park. This geyser is 
active several times every day and a picture is 
not difficult to obtain. 

Last, but not least, on the program for the 
day, came the Daisy Geyser. This is a remark- 
able little geyser in more ways than one. It 
has no crater, but the hot water issues directly 
from a hole in the ground. Bonita Pool, directly 
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across the road from it, acts as its indicator. 
When this pool is filled to the top, an eruption 
is about due. This was the condition when 
I arrived for a picture. Bonita Pool was full to 
overflowing and the water in the geyser-hole of 
the Daisy was boiling violently. I set up the 
vamera fairly close to the hole, as I wanted to 
get a close-up of the beginning of the eruption. 
I had just completed my adjustments when, with 
a deafening roar, the Daisy started. I cranked 
away about four feet of film on the close-up, and 
then moved to various places getting distant 
views of the entire geyser in eruption. This 
spouter plays to a height of seventy feet about 
every hour and twenty minutes. The column 
of water is ejected with terrific violence and 
is discharged at an angle of about thirty degrees 
from the vertical. The entire display is short, 
however, lasting only about three minutes. 
The next day was also devoted to the making 
of motion-pictures. Fortune smiled on me from 
the beginning, as I was able to record the rather 
rare spectacle of the Castle Geyser in action. 
This geyser, which was described in a previous 
paragraph, is very irregular in its eruptions and 


































is often quiet for many days at a time. It was 
only natural, then, I should be elated when the 
Castle decided to give a “show.” Some fine 
cloud-effects were caught in the pictures of this 
geyser, without the use of a filter of any kind. 
With stop F/16 on the Ciné Kodak, it is a faint 
cloud indeed which fails to imprint itself on the 
film. It is well to give the matter of filter- 
technique careful consideration—to use or not 
to use one. 

Late the same day, my wife and I tried for 
some movies of the Grand Geyser. We had been 
informed, by a fellow-tourist, that morning, the 
Grand had gone up at five a.m. As this geyser 
has fairly regular periods of from ten to fourteen 
hours between eruptions, we figured the next 
display was due at any time from three o’clock 
on. We were on hand at this hour; but, after 
a four-hour wait, were disappointed. We left 
at seven p.M. for camp, in rather a dejected 
frame of mind. Our disappointment was some- 
what appeased, however, by the fact that 
good pictures at this late hour were rather 
doubtful, anyway 
(To be continued.) 
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Fantasy: The Frolic of the Light 


(With Notes about Pyro-Acetone) 


MILTON M. BITTER 


AIHAT are you going to photograph?” 
asked The Inquisitive One, entering 
the kitchen as I was setting up my 
tripod. 

“Light,” I answered. “It’s the 
most interesting of all subjects photographic.” 

“But the kitchen’s full of light,”’ she replied— 
“light from the dining-room, the reception-room, 
the pantry, the laundry, the window at the head 
of the back stairway, and the kitchen-window.”’ 

“Therefore,” I explained, “‘we will close all 
sources of light except the one immediately in 
front of the camera, the kitchen-window,—and 
partially draw the curtain on that—and_ so 
make ‘a cabinet’ in which the spirits can more 
easily materialize.” 

“Oh, you're going to try spirit photography?” 

“Yes, dearie, the Spirit of the Light—merry, 
frolicking light—light at play.” 

*You’re enigmatical today.” 

“T have a puzzle before me.” 

“Shall I take the milk-bottles and vinegar- 
cruet out of your way? They might seem very 
incongruous if they should appear in your 
spirit-photograph.”’ 

“No, no, no! They are the mediums.” 

“The which?” 

“The mediums. Mediums are 
commonplace in themselves, but 
everything, everywhere, and at all times.” 

“Still talking in puzzles.” 

“Sit down a minute, dearie.”” I placed a chair 
back of the camera. ‘‘Now what do you see?” 

“A white, porcelain-top kitchen-table,” she 
answered, “three milk-bottles, a vinegar-cruet, 
a polka-dot curtain, and Russell’s house through 
the window.” 

“Yes, dearie, I see all those, too, but more. 
For half an hour I have been watching some- 
thing else—the Frolic of the Light; I have taken 
part in it, changing and directing it, so to speak, 
and it has been glorious fun. The rest will be 
work. When I show you the results I think you 
will see what J see.” 

“I see it now!” she exclaimed with sudden 
delight. “Isn’t it pretty?” 

“More than that,” I exulted. “It’s beautiful. 
But I think you only see half of it. It yet remains 
to compose the pattern.” 

“The pattern?” 

“Yes, the arrangement of the objects in their 
relation to the background, grouping, and the 








often very 
essential in 


lighting effects. This will require considerable 


study. I think the dark window-frame, the 
horizontal lines of the weather-boards on 


Russell’s house, with the rectangle of the window 
off-centered, the perpendicular lines of the white 
curtain, a proper grouping of the bottles—one 
offset from the others to make a secondary 
accent, such as we have in long words—will 
make a very interesting composition with a very 
pleasing chiaroscuro.” 

“What is ki—that word—what does it mean?”’ 

“Chiaroscuro, dearie, is the arrangement or 
treatment of the light and dark parts in a work 
of art so as to produce a harmonious effect.”’ 

“Oh! this, then, is to be a work of art.” 

“I shall attempt to make it such.” 

At the end of the first half-hour I took off my 
at the end of an hour I dispensed with my 
vest and wilted collar. The perspiration was 
rolling down my face. The focusing-cloth was 
wet in spots. I was continually wiping the 
moisture from my spectacles and the ground- 
glass focusing-screen of my camera. 

At last, after many groupings of the bottles, 
shifting of the camera from side to side, raising 
and lowering it, focusing and refocusing, adjust- 
ing of the curtains, changing stops, etc., I was 
ready to make my exposure. 

The camera was a 5x7 Conley XV, double- 
extension bellows. The lens was a 5x8, 814- 
inch F/4.5 Plaubel Anticomar Anastigmat. The 
shutter was a Compound. 

I held my Watkins Bee meter on top of the 
bottles facing the window and got a 1/16 tint in 





coat 


15 seconds. Verified it with a full tint in 4 
minutes. 
My “plate’’ was the wonderful Eastman 


Commercial Panchromatic Film, used without 
a filter, and with an Artograph Diffusion disc 
added after focusing. This film now has 70 
per cent. of the speed of the Eastman Portrait 
Film and is double coated. What more can one 
ask for in all-round pictorial work? “It has 
everything” except high speed. 

The development speed of this film has recently 
been lessened (the time increased) it seems. All 
of my recent films have had eight-minutes-at- 
65° F. development cards for the Standard 
Eastman D-1 pyro developer, in tray. 

This reduction of development speed, if it is 
to remain permanent, will be a decided advantage 
to those using both the Panchromatic and 
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Portrait Films as they can both be given prac- 
tically the same development on the same 
subject (with the proper relative exposure 
70 per cent. for ‘the Panchromatic, 100 per cent. 
for the Portrait Film—at medium temperatures.) 
My impression is that at very high temperatures, 
say 80° F. (27° C.), the Portrait Film will stand 
more development than the Panchromatic, and 
at extremely low temperatures, say 50°F. (10° C.) 
it will require less. I am writing of tray develop- 
ment based on the Eastman 8-minute-at-65° 
card for Panchromatic Films. (For these films 
use the schedule as given below.) 

But I’m digressing. Rating the film at 11 
(1/16th of 180 Watkins) and setting the stop at 
F/22 the exposure indicated was ten seconds, 
making no allowance whatever for the nearness of 
the subject, the extra bellows-extension, or the 
adding of the Artograph Diffusion Disc. (When 
this disc is used with large stops a little more 
time should be given—about 14.) 

We're ready! Bed locked, shutter set, proper 
stop. Draw the slide and hold it over the lens 
to shade it. Bang! A half and one! A half and 
two! <A half and three! and so on up to ten. 
Put in the slide. 

Into the darkroom. 








Slow development with 
a 2-grain Pyro-Acetone developer. Out into 
the light with the fixed negative. Exposure 
all right, but too much detail. Don’t wish so 
much. I expose another film. Give five seconds. 
Develop it. O.K.! Hurrah! Just right for the 
effect I wish. Then another exposure to have 
an extra negative in reserve. 

Print made on 8 x 10 Defender Veltex, trimmed 
to 714” x 10” to give better proportions for the 
414" x 614” print in the center. Printed through 
a mask made of bond paper, the inner and outer 
edges of the mask painted with India ink. All 
this just to be in keeping with the “fantasy” 
idea. Print was soaked in plain water about 
one minute before developing. 

Print developed with Rodinal, 1 to 24, with 
two minims of 10% Bromide of Potassium 
solution to each ounce of developer. 

When The Inquisitive One saw the finished 
print she asked why the white, porcelain-top 
table didn’t photograph lighter. 

“Look at the ceiling, dearie,” I answered. 
And that reply is going to cost me money. 


* * * * 


And now a little dissertation about the 
greatest developer I know anything about— 
Pyro-Acetone—particularly valuable in warm 
weather, and practically stainless to the hands 
if they have been wet before developing. 

In developing the ‘‘Frolic of the Light” I gave 












































just the same development I would on an average 
landscape with a developer of 2-grain-pyro-to- 
the-ounce solution, as follows: 

Stock A 

10 ounces 

10 grains 


Sodium Bisulphite.............. 
(Don’t use Metabisulphite 
of Potassium) 
EERE SR eee eer 160 grains 
Sodium Sulphite (dry)........... 440 grains 
Mix in the above order and bottle in 2-ounce bottles. 


For Use 
ae 
Stock A 

eee & 


5 ounces 
6 drams (12 grains Pyro) 
80 minims (6.6 to each grain 
of Pyro) 
Add water to make 6 ounces. 


With the foregoing 2-grain Pyro-Acetone 
developer Eastman Panchromatic Film (with 
an 8-minutes-at-65° card) should be developed 
as follows: 


80°— 4 minutes 64° — 814 minutes 
a-— 4 * e-—sx « 
76 — 5§ is 60 — 10 > 
m—s5% * 58 —11 “ 
2 — 5% “ 56 — 12 “ 
70 — 6% id 54 —18 ze 
68 — 7 - 62 —u4% “ 
66 — 7% * 50 — 16 a 
65 — 8 " 


This development gives a negative that will 
print well on professional grades of paper. (With 
the professional grades you have a much greater 
variety of surfaces from which to choose.) 

If the card which accompanies the films is a 
six-minute-at-65° card (for the Eastman Stand- 
ard D-1 Pyro Developer), with the foregoing 
Pyro-Acetone Developer develop 4 less than the 
preceding time schedule. 

This Pyro-Acetone Developer can be used with 
the Watkin’s Time Thermometer or System 
(as published in the Watkin’s Manual) by taking 
as many drams of the Stock A (as given above) 
as is indicated on the Watkin’s Development 
Speed Card and using 6.6 minims of Acetone to 
each grain of Pyro in the ready-to-use developer, 
with water to make 3 ounces, for tray develop- 
ment or ten ounces for tank. Best results, 
however, are to be had in tray development. 

With this system, Eastman Panchromatic 
Film (8-minutes-at-65° rate card) should be 
rated MS and developed according to the 
Watkin’s Thermometer time. That would give 

*Not Acetone Sulphite. Acetone is a clear volatile liquid 
having a strong, but not unpleasant odor, which, I understand, 
is quite beneficial to those afflicted with asthmatic, or throat 
or lung troubles. I use Cramer’s Acetone which, for identi- 
fication or trade purposes, I suppose, has a red coloring matter 
added. But any C. P. Acetone will do. It can be bought 
from any reliable manufacturing chemist. I recently bought 
some from a firm of manufacturing chemists in Philadelphia 


and it certainly wasn’t C. P. Acetone: it wouldn’t bring up the 
sign of an image. 
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a 224-grain solution and a development time, 
in tray, of 444 minutes at 70°F. (21°C.), 54% 
minutes at 65°F. (1814°C.), 61% minutes at 
60° F. (16° C.). 

When working with a small stop, F/32 for 
instance, you may get better gradations in your 
negative by using a 2.4/5.5 developer instead of 
the regular 2/6.6 (the constant, or multiple, in 
both cases being the same, 13.2). 

With a 6-minutes-at-65° card the Film should 
be rated M (2-grain Pyro strength). But with 
the 8-minute card I prefer to use the 2-grain Pyro- 
Acetone solution and develop according to the 
Eastman Card Time, which is practically 4 more 
than the Watkin’s Time when using the Wat- 
kin’s Thermometer. 

To mix the 2.4/5.5 developer take water 4 
ounces, 6 drams of the Pyro Stock Solution (12 
grains) and add 66 minims of Acetone (5% 


minims to each grain of Pyro); water to make 
five ounces (not six). Always add the Acetone 
slowly while stirring. Acetone will -raise the 
temperature of your developer, so watch it. 
Rock the tray a moment or two before immersing 
your plate, to thoroughly mix developer. 


This 2.4/5.5 developer is particularly good 
for minimum exposures and snapshots that 
are to be printed on normal or regular grades 
of gaslight papers. 


Note to my Boston Friends. Try this Pyro- 
Acetone 2.4/5.5 developer with your Wellington 
Anti-Screen plates. It’s great for this mag- 
nificent plate, at medium temperatures, with the 
Panchro. time scale as given above. I haven’t 
tried it at extremely high and low temperatures. 

In developing Kodak Film Packs in tray with 
the Pyro-Acetone developer I rate them Wat- 
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kin’s VS—634 drams Stock A, as above (13% 
grains Pyro), Acetone 14% drams (6.6 to each 
grain of Pyro). Develop 44% minutes at 70° F., 
5% minutes at 65°, 614 minutes at 60°. 

In developing Kodak Speed Film (rolls) in 
tank use a Watkin’s S rating—5 drams Stocl: A 
(as above), Acetone 66 minims, water to make 
10 ounces. Develop 20 minutes at 65°. Tray 
development, with 3 ounces of water, seems to 
give best results with the same times of develop- 
ment as in the preceding paragraph. 

The water used is likely to affect the time of 
development more or less. Where I live, Collings- 
wood, N.J., the tap water is rather soft. 

The foregoing Pyro-Acetone developer is the 
most perfectly balanced developer I know any- 
thing about—and I have used many. One need 
have no fear of over-developing when giving very 
full development. The negative will simply be 
a little more dense without an increase in con- 
trast. The Acetone can be used as a “regulator” 
of contrast. If 6.6 doesn’t give the contrast you 
want for your particular printing-process, add a 
little more (but not much more); if it gives too 
much use a little less. Bear this in mind when 
photographing flatly lighted or strongly con- 
trastive subjects. But 2/6.6 is positively the 
best proportions for accurately recording relative 
color-values in developing panchromatic films 
with the Eastman time schedule as given above. 
Rather than vary the proportions it is better 
simply to stick to one time schedule of develop- 
ment and vary the amount of water. 





I have tried scores of developers and this is 
the best I can find for giving a_ beautifully 
detailed, well-graded negative with just enough 
pyro-stain to give it the very best printing- 
quality. Having no alkali it can be used at high 
temperatures without the danger of frilling or 
blistering that is ever present when carbonate of 
soda or other alkalies are used. It is non-fogging, 
works clear, and gives thin negatives of firm 
body. In developing, the image comes up rather 
quickly but density comes slowly. 

The factor for the 2-grain P. A. seems to be 15. 
Personally, I don’t believe in recommending the 
factorial system to those that have not mastered 
the secrets of correct exposure. 

One that uses this developer for the first time 
following either the Time Schedule as given above, 
or the Watkin’s System, may feel that he is 
over-developing. Don’t let that worry you. 

In developing with the time and temperature 
method one should make sure that his thermom- 
eter is reliable. Some time ago I bought a 
thermometer made especially for darkroom work 
under a ruby light. I compared it with a regular 
Eastman Stirring Rod Thermometer which I 








had had verified at the Weather Bureau, Phila- 
delphia. The new thermometer was two and one- 
half degrees too low. Had I used it in tank develop- 
ment of roll-films at 20-minutes-at-65° F. it 
would have given an over-development of two 
and a half minutes. Verify your thermometer. 

When making your first experiment with this 
developer expose two plates on some subject 
under conditions for which you know the correct 
exposure. Develop your first negative according 
to the predetermined time without inspecting it 
at all—preferably in total darkness—at least start 
it in total darkness, even with ordinary plates. 
Don’t develop the second negative until you 
have made a print from the first by your usual 
methods. Judge your negative by the print. A 
proof on Solio, or other printing-out paper, will 
give you a fairly good idea of what you may 
expect in a print on professional grades of gas- 
light papers, except that the reddish or purple 
brown color of the proof will have a little less 
brilliancy than a black-and-white print. 

When hanging the film, or standing the plate 
up to dry, it may seem over-strong and black 
to you, but when it dries it will assume a warm, 
black color that will give more contrast than 
seems apparent in the negative when looked at 
with transmitted light. 

A Pyro-Acetone negative should be exposed 
to the air as little as possible during development 
and must be given a thorough rinse before going 
into the acid fixing-bath. ‘A mere swish’’ won’t 
do or peculiar muddy streaks and blotches may 
appear. 

Bear in mind that the time of development 
is to be taken from the time the plate is covered 
with the developer until it goes into the fixing- 
bath; for it is developing all the time. 





I strongly advise a one- to one-and-a-half 
minute rinse in the following solution before 
fixing: 

Rinsinc-Batu 

16 ounces 

. 110 grains 


Acetic Acid (28% pure) . 3 drams 


This bath will harden the emulsion, and quicker 
drying will result, with a clearer negative and 
more transparent highlights. If this bath is used 
the time of development should be considered 
complete when the negative enters the bath. 

Fix without further washing in the following: 


Frxinc-Batu 
Water 
rere 
Sodium Bisulphite... . 


16 ounces 

4 ounces 

14 ounce (If liquid Sod. 
Bisulphite is used 
take 1 ounce) 

(Do not use Metabisulphite of Potassium) 














I cannot too strongly impress upon you the 
need of keeping your rinse-bath and hypo two or 
three degrees cooler than the developer. More 
troubles than the average person is aware of are 
caused by warm or exhausted hypo. If you are 
developing several plates and your hypo “warms 
up,”’ put it back in the ice-chest. It pays to take 
your time; work slowly under proper conditions. 

Let the negative remain in the fixing-bath 
double the time that it takes for the whiteness of 
the emulsion to disappear. Rock the tray a few 
seconds when putting the negative in the fixing- 
solution. 

Wash thoroughly about 20 minutes in running 
water or eight to ten changes in tray at 2-minute 
intervals. 

Keep both the rinse-bath and fixing-bath slightly 
cooler than the developer; and don’t wash the negative 
in warm water. 

After washing, swab both the back and front 
of negative (if a film) very lightly with a large 
tuft of wet absorbent cotton. 

Do not dry your negatives in a warm, close 





room in which no air is circulating. The more 
quickly (by normai methods) that a negative is 
dried the better will be the gradations. I strongly 
advise against alcohol or hurry-up drying- 
solutions, with panchromatic plates or films. 

I should like some of the high-speed photo- 
graphy fellows, using ultra high-speed plates or 
films, to try this developer, in tray, at 70° F. and 
let me know what results they have as compared 
with their pet formula. In speed-photography it 
is better to attempt to get a thin, detailed nega- 
tive that will print well on the normal grades of 
gaslight papers. In making your first experi- 
ment, make two exposures and develop one in 
your usual way and the other with the 2-grain 
Pyro-Acetone developer according to the Time 
Schedule, plus about 44 if using super-speed plates 
or films. The exact time you will have to find out 
for yourself according to the plate you use. 

Yes, it’s slow, but—oh, boy! 

Try this out using all three solutions just 
as recommended—Developer, Rinse-Bath and 
Fixing-Bath. 


Practical Kinematography 
HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 


(Book Rights Reserved) 


Chapter X V—Sales and Advertising Films 


business with chance 
Later he estab- 
lished a place of business and waited 
for the people to become acquainted 
with him, even as we become acquainted in a 
neighborhood. He was content to await the 
pleasure of his patrons who well knew where he 
did business and who would come to him when 
occasion demanded. To these old traders, time 
was of little importance and a few coins over and 
above their daily bread constituted a competence. 
It is easy to imagine the surprise and anger of 
these old fellows when some enterprising youth 
began in business and placed over his door a 
board carrying rude pictures of his wares. He 
might, indeed, have placed his name there; but 
who of those folks could read? However, this 
youth announced to the world the nature of his 
business and the art and science of advertising 
was born. 





As time progressed and competition grew, 
merchants used various devices to advise the 
public of their business and location. With the 
advance of printing the use of advertisements 





grew; but it was not until the present century 
that advertising has been studied and reduced 
to a science. The most notable development of 
recent advertising is the widespread use of fine 
illustrations. Artists find advertising pays far 
better than the more orthodox forms of art; but 
even with the best work of modern artists, ad- 
vertisers have not been satisfied. They are now 
turning more and more toward photography. 
Photography provides both a pleasant and a re- 
liable illustration for such purposes and as a 
result the photographer who can produce photo- 
graphs suitable for advertising-purposes finds his 
time fully occupied. 

Now let us see just what the advertising- 
photograph should be. First, it must be of such 
nature that it will attract the attention of the 
prospective buyer. So it must have character. 
It must carry a distinct impression, hence it must 
be artistic in a sense. If it illustrates the object 
advertised, it must do so faithfully, yet in a 
pleasing manner, so it must be truthful. And, 


above all, it must create a wish for possession in 
the mind of the reader, so it must carry a con- 
vineing sales argument. 


The better class of ad- 
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STUDY OF A HEAD F. E. BRONSON 


vertising-photographs have these characteristics. 

If the still-photograph can do as well as it does 
when scattered broadcast, how much better the 
motion-picture will do when presented to a se- 
lected group of prospective buyers. The dealer 
in small articles may send samples with his sales- 
men; but there are hundreds of manufacturers 
for whom this method is impossible. To them 
the motion-film is a godsend. 

Let us suppose that the subject in hand is a 
constructing engineer’s steam-shovel. First, you 
will visit the factory. There you will obtain a 
few shots of the more interesting phases of the 
manufacture of this shovel. You will film the 
automatic machinery at work, you will shoot the 
tests of raw material in the laboratories. You 
will show the inspectors, illustrating the care used 
in the manufacture. You will get some shots of 
the assembly and, finally, the completed shovel. 
This you may call ‘‘A Journey through the Jron- 





way factory.”” It will be in one reel. A second 
reel will show the unusual features of the Ironway 
shovel, showing in what it is superior to other 
shovels. You will film a close-up of the controls. 
This will be the demonstration-reel. The series 
will then close with a third reel showing the 
Ironway shovel at work upon actual contracts in 
widely separated parts of the country and work- 
ing upon widely different types of excavation or 
unloading. Thus you will give the sales-manager 
three complete reels which can be used together, 
or any one can be used as a unit. Such a film 
should be worth three thousand dollars for the 
original negative. 

If you expect to do this sort of work, you must 
carry adequate material. For interiors in the 
factory you will need two portable, twin-arc 
lights. In addition to these, you will find a spot- 
light of great value, not for artistic effects, but 
for purposes of accent. It will be of great value 
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in calling attention to some particular part of the 
operation when the rest of the operation needs to 
be shown. Thus, when the teeth are being riveted 
to the shovel-blade, the entire operating portion 
of the riveter is shown; but the actual jaws being 
illuminated by the spotlight will be properly 
exposed while the rest of the machine is slightly 
under-exposed, making it comparatively shadowy 
and indistinct. 

Another bit of equipment which will be very 
useful in sales-work is a set of short legs, say about 
eighteen inches long, for the tripod. With these 
you can get close to the floor, or set the camera 
upon the bed of a planer or similar shelf for close- 
ups of objects not otherwise approachable. 

You will need a thirty-five millimeter lens in 
factories, for the machinery is arranged for space- 
saving and it is seldom that any considerable 
operating-distance can be used. 

When your film is obtained, you have but begun. 


The manufacturer will need several prints and 
several projectors. If you are out for business, 
you will have obtained the best available pro- 
jector and the agency for it, if possible. You will 
demonstrate this projector with the film, and 
should make several sales. 

When the first job is done, you should go right 
back for more. Every factory with any preten- 
sions of being progressive has a training-school 
for executives. The students in this school can 
be more easily taught by the use of motion films. 
Experts can demonstrate the most advanced 
shop-practice. New machinery may be shown 
and a dozen or more men instructed in its opera- 
tion. An unusual shipment should be filmed and 
the film added to the factory-library. Factory- 
picnics and field-days usually have events which 
the executive staff wish recorded. In fact, there 
are so many uses for the motion-film about the 
modern factory that several of these employ a 
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kinematographer. If you can demonstrate your 
ability, you can obtain a position at good salary 
with the opportunity for wide travel. 

You must be a’salesman. You must prove the 
efficiency of films in the business. You will even 
find manufacturers who have tried films and have 
discarded them as a sales-help. In the latter 
case, you will have to point out the fact that each 
day brings advances in motion-picture technique. 
You should inquire as to the reason for discarding 
films. Usually, you will find that it is because 
of the excessive weight of projector and films. 
In that case you can broach the subject of the 
miniature film. The new sixteen-millimeter film 
offers a complete outfit which can be carried to a 
single case, the entire weight of which is far less 
than the weight of the suitcase-projector alone. 
Not only this, but for projection in offices or 
board-room, these films will give a picture com- 
parable in every way to the standard film. 


Advertising-Films 


The manufacturer is not alone in the adver- 
tising-field. The retail merchant is a big adver- 
tiser, and the motion-film is as applicable to this 
work as to manufacturers’ advertising. The 
manufacturer advertises his individual product, 
but the retailer advertises his business, although 
he often advertises a definite product and ties 
this advertising up with his business. 

The manufacturer has film made for the benefit 
of definite prospective buyers, and sends his sales- 
men out with a projector; but as the retailer ap- 
peals to the general public, the great proportion 
of retail advertising-films are shown in the 
theaters. It follows that if you expect to sell such 
films that you must be able to promise a proper 
distribution to the merchant. It also follows that 
as the distribution is limited and the retailer 
will spend less that these films must be made 
for less money. This means a shorter film. 
However, a long film is not practical even if the 
merchant desired it, for a theater-audience 
would leave a theater in disgust if two or three 
solid reels of advertising-matter were to be shown. 
This would react against both theater and retailer, 
so it is best to keep the footage down low. 

The usual kinema theater runs continuously. 
There will be a feature and some fillers, perhaps 
a two-reel comedy and a news-reel. If the 
theater-owner makes good, he must keep his 
audiences moving, and every patron who remains 
through more than one performance means lost 
money; but, if he uses obviously poor films asa 
“Chaser’’, that is to induce patrons to leave, he 
is working harm to himself; but if he uses a half 
reel of advertising-matter the same purpose will 
be served; but the patrons will not be offended. 


You should select a half-dozen or more theaters, 
both in the advertiser’s home-town and adjoining 
ones. Your proposition will be that you will fur- 
nish a split reel of advertising-film, that is about 
five hundred feet, and will pay the theater-owner 
from one to five dollars per day for running this 
at the end of each full performance. The owner 
will usually agree for he benefits and at the same 
time he makes something. If you find it difficult 
to establish a circuit, try out the prize-stunt. In 
this it is announced that each day or each week 
the merchant advertising will present to the 
holder of the lucky number a prize of some kind. 
The merchant provides a reel of tickets similar 
to theater-tickets and one is given with each 
ticket purchased. Thus the public are induced 
to go to the theater; and as the winning number 
is announced upon the screen, there will be a good 
attendance upon the day of announcement. 

Another contest plan is this. You first get the 
merchants and theater-owners to co-operate. 
Then you begin a contest, the winner of which 
shall be selected to play leading parts in the 
advertising-films. Such a contest will set a small 
city into a tempest of excitement and will give 
a world of publicity to both advertisers and ex- 
hibitors. This plan necessitates a number of ad- 
vertisers, so care must be taken not to include 
competitive businesses. One hardware-man, one 
druggist, one confectionary, one hotel, and so 
forth. You should be able, working on cash-plus 
royalty, to make from five hundred to a thousand 
dollars on one such job, and clean it up in a couple 
of weeks. When the film is delivered you are 
done, except to collect royalties. 

As to the film itself there are two types. These 
are the stock-film and the special film. The 
stock-film which is of general interest, usually 
advertising some staple such as bread or seeds 
or clothing or similar article. It may also be 
a comic or other subject with no direct refer- 
ence to any special article. This is used by attach- 
ing a trailer of some fifteen to thirty feet bearing 
the advertisement of the merchant. Such films 
may be used over and over again; but are not as 
popular as the special film. The special film is 
one which is made for the advertiser and is sold 
to him outright. Now let us consider some ex- 
amples of each. 

You may find it possible to obtain such a film 
as this: A new sedan is standing by the side of a 
beautiful road. A young lady is just entering the 
car, exhibiting an expanse of silken hose. Behind 
her stands a farmer-boy bearing a large basket 
of apples. Now to use the film. 

This film will be released in Pikeville bearing 
the advertisement of the “Speedy” sedan. The 
car is shown to very good advantage and _ this 
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picture makes an excellent automobile-advertise- 
ment. Some time later in Weston this film ap- 
pears with the advertisement of J. L. Thomas, 
Ladies’ Outfitter, with specialized advertising 
directly related to Wearforever Hosiery. Again 
the audience may well believe that the film was 
made for that particular purpose. Again the film 
appears, this time Peotona, but this time it car- 
ries the advertisement of the National Fertilizer 
Company, manufacturers of fertilizers for fruit- 
trees. Such concerns usually try to publish ad- 
vertising-matter connected indirectly with their 
business, for direct advertising would not be 
especially interesting nor appealing. Already 
three firms have been advertised; but the 
usefulness of this film is not complete. Soon 
it appears in Appleton. Here it is connected 
with the advertisement of Goldblum’s Com- 
mission House in New York, which firm wishes 
to purchase fruit in the Appleton neighborhood. 
Thus four different types of business have 
utilised the film, and it may serve a single 
type of business over and over again if the 
location is changed. 

Thus it will be seen that when made with care 
and attention to future business the stock-film 
may be versatile, indeed. But now let us con- 
sider a special film for each one of these adver- 
tisers. 

First, Mr. Thomas wishes a film advertising 
his hosiery. You will open with a view of his 
store during a sale. The customers are crowding 
into the place. If necessary you can arrange 
with Mr. Thomas to offer a small souvenir to 
every lady who calls between the hours of nine 
and ten in the morning, or whatever time is best 
suited for photography. Then you will show Mr. 
Thomas in person displaying the hosiery in 
question to a customer. Of course, he makes the 
sale. Don’t forget to show the closing of the 
sale, for there is a subtle psychology which makes 
us want to go and do likewise when we see anyone 
making a purchase. Then the customer goes 
home and unwraps the package. Now, here is 
where your intelligence must be displayed. If 
your community is a sophisticated one, show the 
young lady in her boudoir. Then she disappears 
for a moment and reappears barefoot in negligee. 
She sits upon a stool and draws on a stocking. 
Then the other follows and are followed by 
slippers. Then she sits admiring the fit and 
gloss, smoothing the article until it lies snugly in 
place. If, however, your community is rather 
conservative, you can show her unwrapping the 
hose, then out, until she is dressed for a ball. End 
with a scene of her at the ball talking with her 
partner, seated upon a settee in a conservatory, 
with her knees crossed in such a manner that the 


hose are accented. Now this film will be em- 
phatically a hosiery advertisement. 

Now, you make a film for the “Speedy” dealer. 
You will show the sedan as a whole, then when 
the young lady enters you will give a close-up 
showing the ease with which the controls are 
manipulated. Points of superiority are demon- 
strated and, finally, the sedan rolls away. This 
is evidently an automobile-advertisement. 

Now, for the fertilizer. You will show an 
orchard in blossom—another scene of the grower 
placing the fertilizer, while in the foreground 
stand some full bags displaying his trademark, 
and finally you show the orchard full of fruit and 
for contrast a view of an unfertilized orchard is 
inserted showing the half dead trees and the small 
defective fruit. 

Finally, for the commission merchant you will 
show his place of business, illustrating the magni- 
tude of the same. Then you will show branch- 
offices and resident managers. Then the fruit- 
pickers, and last and most important the agent 
paying for fruit. If a cheque is passed show it in 
insert, but cash is more effective. Another bit of 
unreasonable psychology. Cheque or cash, both 
are valuable, both have purchasing-power; but 
real currency will often induce us to sell when a 
cheque for a like amount would not, so for good 
advertising show the exchange of real cash. 

Thus it will be seen that the special film is 
positively identified with the business of the 
advertiser. For this reason the negative is sold 
outright to the advertiser and a corresponding 
higher charge is made. The producer should 
realize at least one dollar per foot for negatives 
so that the advertiser must pay this for specials, 
but the advertiser using stock-films will pay only 
about ten cents per foot for a week-rental with 
the customary charge for the special trailer. This 
may be one dollar per foot, but as titles can be 
made with less expense and difficulty than regular 
scenes this charge may be as low as thirty-five 
cents per foot, or even less. This matter of 
charges is one which will be determined by cir- 
cumstances. But whatever you do, never cut 
prices in the face of competition. The price- 
cutter is not respected by his professional breth- 
ren, and his customers are prone to. become sus- 
picious of his work. Maintain your prices! If 
your competitor cuts his prices, sell your product 
on a quality-basis. Just remember that the price- 
cutter must sacrifice something in order to lower 
his selling-price. This is not usually his profit, 
so that it must be something which enters into 
his work. No work can be kept up to a high 
standard of quality if some essential is thus 
sacrificed. So in your charges, consider quality, 
not money. 
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COURTYARD OF THE OLD CITY C. B. NEBLETTE 


Picturesque New Orleans 


C. B. NEBLETTE, A.R.P.S. 


ARM, mellow sunshine on gray 
walls and cobblestones a century 
old. Tiny, narrow streets with 
the morning sun forming fantastic 
figures in and about the roofs of a 
hundred quaint old buildings with their over- 
hanging, iron-trellised balconies; intricate iron- 
gates and behind them glimpses of palm-dotted 
courtyards surrounded by piles of ancient brick 
with shuttered windows and winding stairs, 
reminiscent of the days of polished chivalry, 
of courtly men and beautiful, if indolent, women. 
Days when the long hours passed dreamingly 
in the mellow, southern sunshine. Old wine- 
shops, with their massive, worn doors reeking 
of the days of the Spanish Main, of brave seamen 
and blood-thirsty buccaneers, men-of-war and 
pieces-of-eight. An old Spanish street-lamp 
still standing, its shadow falling across the 
cobblestones and on the gray-red walls of an old 
prison before which have passed in the succession 





of the years Spanish adventurers, French gen- 
darmes and United States Regulars. 

This is New Orleans—one of the most inter- 
esting cities of America. A city with a varied 
history, saturated with romance and _ legend. 
A city with an Old World charm, a quaintness 
that captivates the visitor who in verity feels 
himself transported to other countries and 
other times. 

The history of New Orleans dates from 1718 
when Bienville left fifty persons to clear the 
land and erect homes on the strip of ground 
between the Mississippi River and Lake Pont- 
chartrain where there would be two avenues of 
retreat should they be attacked by the Spanish 
or English—one way by means of Lake Pont- 
chartrain, should the enemy come by the 
Mississippi, or by the latter route should the 
enemy come by means of Lake Pontchartrain. 
The town thus established, grew slowly; and it 
was here that in 1755 the Acadians driven out 
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of Nova Scotia by the British came and made 
their homes. 

In 1762 Louisiana was ceded to Spain, but 
it was 1768 before Spanish rule was firmly 
established, the inhabitants having driven out 
the former governors sent by the Spanish. In 
1801 the city was ceded back to France, and in 
1803 was sold by that country to the United 
States, the articles of delivery having been 
signed in the old Spanish prison, the Cabildo, 
which still stands. 

New Orleans thus has a background of Latin 
character, custom and romance due to _ its 
intimate connection with two of the great 
romance countries—France and Spain. It is 
this old-world aspect, its culture, its Creole 
civilisation arising from the new world descend- 
ants of the French and Spanish settlers that 
make New Orleans one of the most interesting 
and distinctive of American cities. 

New Orleans consists essentially of the old 
city, the Vieux Carré as it is called, and the new 
or American city in which is found the principal 
residential and business-sections, the two being 
separated by Canal Street which occupies the 
site of the moat erected around the city by 
Bienville. It is the old city, the Vieux Carré, 





that will interest and fascinate the pictorialist. 
Here he will find a style of architecture unlike 
anything he has seen before, unless he is familiar 
with that of the old cities of France and Spain. 
Here he will find a people with customs and 
manners delightfully unlike those of most 
American cities and with an elegance and a 
charm distinctively their own. The Vieux Carré 
is in reality a transplanted niche from across the 
seas. It is a veritable Mecca for the ambitious 
pictorialist who has the mind to study its 
history and romance; the imagination to see 
in its brick-walls and overhanging balconies, its 
miniature gardens and its shuttered windows, the 
story of a time now slowly fading to be superseded 
finally by the rush and roar of the modern world; 
and the skill to transfer to the sensitive plate a 
small part of that which stirs his imagination. 
The subjects here are so thick and so numerous 
that it would be useless to attempt to name them 
all. I can only mention, in passing, a few of the 
subjects which were especially interesting to me 
personally and which struck me particularly as 
fruitful fields for the ambitious pictorialist. 
Different workers, however, are attracted by 
different subjects; and, as one man’s meat is 
another’s poison, so material in which I have 
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failed to see anything of pictorial merit may 
warm the heart of another. 

Jackson Square, the old Place d’Armes, laid 
out by the founder Bienville in 1720, is the 
center of the old city, and here many dramatic 
episodes have taken place. Here landed the 
Cassette girls, the Arcadians from Grande Pré; 
here General Jackson came with the remnants 
of his little army with which he defeated the 
British under Pakenham at Chalmette, a short 
distance from the city. The square today is 
a well-kept, grass-covered area, with paved walks 
and palms and does not differ much from similar 
squares in other cities. There is an excellent 
view of the old Spanish prison, the Cabildo, 
however, from the iron-gate directly in front. 

The Cabildo is one of the most interesting 
buildings in the city. It was built by the 
Spanish in 1795 as a government-place and 
prison. It is now used as a museum. The 
building itself, its iron-gates, its courtyard 
surrounded by the grim cells of the condemned 
with their chains and iron-bound stocks, ghastly 
reminders of pages in the cruel history of man’s 
inhumanity to man—all these are fruitful sub- 
jects for the pictorialist; for the man who is 
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willing to study them and to make the most of 
what they offer. Figure 1 shows one of the 
views obtained by the writer in the courtyard 
of this old prison. 

St. Louis Cathedral, directly across Orleans 
Alley from the Cabildo, dates from 1795, and its 
crypts contain the remains of distinguished 
French and Spanish settlers and adventurers. 
Next to the cathedral is the Presbytére, also a 
museum. 

Royal Street is, however, probably the most 
interesting thoroughfare of the city. Neglecting 
the places worthy of mention as sites of historic 
episodes, the original buildings many of which 
have since been replaced by later structures, 
and confining ourselves to those spots which 
are of pictorial interest, we come to the old 
Merchant’s Exchange which is a subject worthy 
of some study. Unfortunately, I have never 
been in the city at a time when light-conditions 
were just right to obtain a desirable result of 
this interesting old building. 

At 417 Royal Street is the Louisiana Bank 
Building; a Moresque-Spanish structure dating 
back to 1816 with an especially picturesque 
courtyard good for several pictures. 
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At 527 Royal Street is an interesting old 
building erected by Governor Miro, in 1784. 
It has a Moorish archway guarded by cannon 
and a courtyard with fountain and orange trees. 
In olden times it was the headquarters of the 
Spanish mounted police. Both the building and 
the grounds are worthy of study. 

On Chartres Street is the Archiepiscopal 
Palace built in 1735 and the oldest building 
standing in the Mississippi valley. Further on 
at the intersection of Dumaine Street is an old 
tile-roofed, Spanish house dating from the 
eighteenth century and still further on is the 
Café des Réfugiés formerly a hang-out for 
political exiles and adventurers. All these offer 
pictorial subjects to those who will give them 
more than the ordinary amount of study. 

On Bourbon Street is the old Absinthe House, 
one view of which is shown in Figure 2. This 
very interesting old house which has been a café 
since 1798 is still operated, and over its massive 
bar one can today obtain the latest in soft 
drinks where pirates and adventurers formerly 
drank their wine and recounted the tales of their 
latest adventure. 


Out on Lake Pontchartrain, reached by an 
electric line, is Spanish Fort. It has recently 
been converted into an amusement-park and 
as such does not differ much from those of other 
cities. In and around the old brick-walls of the 
fort with their ancient cannon there is material 
for a few pictures; but otherwise the writer did 
not find much of interest. 

In front of New Orleans is the Mississippi, the 
Father of Waters, with its docks and ships from 
every quarter of the globe. Here, as in every 
other seaport, there are pictorial possibilities for 
the man who can see the pictorial in such subjects 
and knows how to go about making the most 
of them. 

Volumes might be written of the attractions 
of New Orleans—its old buildings, its parks 
with their abundance of water and the old, old 
trees hung with Spanish moss, its lake-shore 
lined for miles with little bayous and inlets; but 
these are beyond the limits of this article. 

Beyond New Orleans lies a low-lying area of 
marsh-land over which the clouds float lazily 
through the long summer-days. It is the type 
of country made immortal by the works of the 
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English pictorialist, Horsely Hinton. In a few 
hours’ run of New Orleans by train or motor 
lies the picturesque and romantic Bayou Teche 
country. This was the region in which the 
Acadians settled; and at St. Martinville by the 
side of the Teche, under a large tree festooned 
with Spanish moss, sleeps Evangeline, the heroine 
of Longfellow’s poem. These parishes—counties 
are called parishes in Louisiana—still retain 
their distinctive patios together with the customs 
of their French settlers. 

The pictures accompanying this article were 
all made on rather hurried trips and consequently 
are only suggestive of the immense field awaiting 
the pictorialist in this picturesque city and the 
region around it. They were all made with a 
314 x 444 Houghton-Butcher Popular Pressman 
reflex fitted with a Pinkham-Smith, Synthetic 
soft-focus lens. Both panchromatic plates and 
film-packs have been used by the writer; but 
the former is much to be preferred, as color- 
sensitive material is almost necessary if one is to 
obtain the proper color-rendering of some of the 
old Spanish and French buildings. 

A camera of the reflex type is undoubtedly 
the most convenient and is perfectly satisfactory 
for most purposes; but in many of the small 
courtyards one will, at times, require a wide- 
angle lens which, of course, calls for a hand or 
view-camera which has provision for ground- 
glass focusing and permits the use of wide-angle 
Although the use of wide-angle lenses 
is not to be commended for pictorial work, 
in many such cases it is the only way out. 





lenses. 





Beyond the city on the marsh-lands a long- 
focus lens will be found more suitable and the 
proper filters will, of course, be taken along in 
order to obtain the clouds which make or break 
pictures of such subjects. 

Whatever lens, camera or plates are employed, 
the tripod should not be left behind. Although 
a large-aperture lens will permit of snapshots 
on most subjects, some of the most interesting 
material will be that which requires a time- 
exposure. Particularly is this true of many of 
the very interesting and picturesque courtyards. 

An exposure-meter of some kind, preferably 
an actinometer of the Watkins or Wynne type 
ought also to be included. The narrow streets 
with their dark buildings and overhanging 
balconies call for more exposure than one would 
at first think necessary, as do courtyards, portions 
of which, are in shadow. Slight underexposure of 
the shadows may at times be desirable as it adds 
a suggestion of depth and mystery; but in such 
cases one will do well to make another exposure 
with sufficient time to obtain full detail in the 
shadows. From these two, the more interesting 
can be chosen later. 

Lastly, New Orleans may be visited at any 
time of the year. In the winter its warm, sun- 
shiny days are a relief to the Northern visitor, 
and in summer its days are little if any warmer 
than those of Northern cities; for only twice in its 
entire history has the thermometer reached the 
hundred mark. The usual summer-temperature 
is around the lower nineties, and thus the visitor 
is assured of no extremes of temperature. 


Little Journeys of the Coopolov 


The Tragedy 
FREDERICK 


JHE little journeys of the Coopolov 
are nearly always picture-journeys; 
to borrow from the idea of the 
song—every little journey has a 
picture all its own. What charm 
a little journey with leisure to 
attractions of Nature along the 
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way: with time to dwell seriously on her rare 


offerings. A little journey may, indeed, be big 
in satisfaction. 

The spirit that guides the Coopolov is tinged 
with the joy of the roadside-thicket; with the 
happiness that shines on the face of the brook; 
with the loveliness of the shadowed hills and the 
sweetness of all Nature. More than this, these 
little journeys are lifted out of the commonplace, 


of Fort Bull 
B. HODGES 


given an unforgettable freshness and charm by 
having an object. 

If you are a lover of Nature your little journeys 
need never be without an object; and, if you have 
a camera, you can bring some of their charm 
home with you. Your pictures may not be 
masterpieces, yet speak to you in a beautiful 
language; they may be even commonplace and 
still bring to you little whisperings of content. 

The particular little journey I am writing about 
was through a locality rich in history, as well as 
delightful in picturesque features, and to rush 
past with no thought of the happenings there, 
so fraught with tragedy and hardships, to speed 
along with flagrant disregard of the landscape’s 
charm, would be a desecration. 
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So we brought the little car to a stop by the 
roadside at the edge of a small valley in whose 
lap nestled a silvery stream with many ribbon- 
like curves. At one side stood a group of noble 
elms, which we likened to sentinels of the old 
days when danger lurked in ambush here. At 
that time the stream was heavily wooded its 
entire length, which gave it its name—Wood 
Creek. 

As we sat in the soft grass, close to the valley’s 
edge, and looked long upon the fair scene, our 
hearts instinctively strayed back to those far- 
away days, for on the banks of this very stream, 
just a little way from where we sat, stood Fort 
Bull, the scene of a bloody massacre one hundred 
and seventy years ago. 

The noble forest is gone, but the groups of 
beautiful trees, rows of graceful willows, and 
bits of woodland that line the stream’s crooked 
course, are strong reminders of its old wild 
charm. In this spot the Indians may have 
loitered as they followed the creek, their hearts, 
even more than ours, warmed by its beauty. 
They had a true love for Nature, with whom 
they lived so intimately, and their souls were 
filled with poetry. They were, indeed, a race 
with-noble characteristics, and saw Nature in a 
vivid, simple, and unclouded way. 

From Rome, in Oneida County, New York, 
to Fort Bull, a distance of about four miles, was 
the ‘Great carrying-place’, connecting the 
Mohawk River and the East, with Wood Creek 
and the West. When France and England were 
struggling for supremacy, this was the gateway 
between the East and West. 

At the east end of the carry stood Fort 
Williams; later here stood Fort Stanwix, a fort 
that never surrendered, and from which the 
Stars and Stripes were first unfurled in battle. 
Americans ought to think of Fort Stanwix with 
a thrill of pride when they remember that the 
flag they honor was thrown to the breeze for the 
first time there in the face of an enemy. What 
would we not give for a photograph of that 
event. Some of the pictures we make now may 
be of equal importance in another century. 

At the west end stood Fort Bull, named for 
its commander. It was built of heavy pickets on 
an earth embankment, surrounded by a ditch 
or moat into which the waters of Wood Creek 
could be turned. 

The French knew that the English at Oswego 
were supplied with troops, munitions of war and 
provisions from Albany by the water-route via 
Wood Creek, and were determined to destroy 
whatever was at the carrying-place to better 
enable them to capture Oswego. 

Therefore in March, 1756, M. DeLery with 


three hundred and sixty-two men, one hundred 
and three of them Indians, left Montreal 
for the carrying-place. It was a journey of 
great suffering and bardships, being pursued 
through an unbroken forest much of the way, 
and on the last two days they were entirely 
without food. 

On the morning of March 27, they reached the 
neighborhood of the carrying-place, and the 
scouts in advance brought in two Englishmen 
who were going along the portage. They gave 
DeLery information about Fort Bull, its garrison 
and so forth, and told him also that at that 
moment sleigh-loads were going over the portage, 
and fifteen bateaux were to leave for Oswego. 
He was told further that Fort Williams was a 
larger fort, with more men and some cannon, of 
which latter Fort Bull had none. In the mean- 
time the Indians captured ten men with loaded 
sleighs, and while DeLery was distributing 
provisions among his men, a negro escaped, taking 
the road to Fort Williams. 

DeLery was then fearful of an attack from that 
fort, and hastened on to Fort Bull. His orders 
were to proceed quietly and if possible capture 
the guard on entering the fort; but the Indians 
in their excitement and eagerness gave the 
war-whoop which alarmed the garrison in time 
to close the gate. 

The commander refused to surrender, and 
answered DeLery’s demand with a fire of 
musketry and grenades. The French ran at 
full speed and got possession of the port-holes 
and fired at those inside. In about an hour the 
gate was cut down and the French rushed in 
with shouts of “Vive le Roi” and put to the 
sword everyone they could lay their hands on. 
All but five were killed out of a garrison of 
sixty. 

“Now has descended a serener hour” and 
danger no longer lurks in ambush along the 
banks of the creek. Its beauty and quiet are 
undisturbed, it is a day of beautiful homes and 
appointments, of luxurious travel over wonder- 
ful roads, of many conveniences that would have 
seemed to the pioneers to belong in the world of 
magic, and we have these things because of their 
bravery, fortitude and perseverance, and because 
they were filled with a spirit that spurred them 
on to progress and deeds that were the beginnings 
of our wonderful age. 

Should we not stop then, on our little journeys, 
and as we sit by the wayside and look out over 
the landscape, look out also over the years to 
those times of peril when the people dressed in 
homespun, walked over rough trails or through 
the unbroken forest, and lived in log-huts a life 
of hardship and fear? 
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Promising Pictorial Opportunities 


HERE is an excuse for the camerist when 

he loses no time waiting for the sun to 
emerge from its hiding-place behind a stationary 
or slowly moving cloud in order that it might 
illuminate the dull-looking landscape and cast 
favoring shadows in barren places, but to make 
the most of prevailing conditions, secure a well- 
composed snapshot and trust to his skill in 
modifying negative and print. If he is an 
expert in one of the several manipulative printing- 
processes, he can introduce sunlit areas and 
shadows wherever he pleases, modeling the 
print to suit his fancy. The camerist, however, 
who lacks this ability, must deal solely with 
prevailing conditions, be they favorable or 
otherwise, and, if he is a believer in straight- 
forward photography, reproduce what his eye 
perceives. If a dull-looking view is to be 
favored with sunlight in a little while, he will 
patiently await the propitious moment. If the 
scene is worthy an exposure, it deserves the effort 
of patient waiting and even a revisit. But even 
with the presence of sunshine, the picture may 
not meet his artistic requirements, and he will 
decide to come again and profit by a suitable 
time of day. It is astonishing what a difference 
the presence or absence of sunlight makes in the 
appearance of the landscape. 

For instance, opposite the main entrance of 
my summer-home, looking nearly north, is a 
view composed of a hill covered partly with low 
bushes and partly with tall grass. On the left 
slope is a pine-grove; on the right are several 
maple-trees. In the middle distance, at the 
left, rises a tall elm, its great branches on the 
inner side inclining gracefully towards the center 
of the picture, whereas the opposite end, at the 
right, is balanced by a shapely maple. A little 
to the left, at the base of the hill, is a farm- 
house with an adjoining barn. The entire fore- 
ground is filled with a grass-covered area sloping 
towards the left, a wide dirt-road passing imme- 
diately this side of it. As one views the scene 
at different times during the day, from early 
morning till late in the afternoon, he observes 
little to stir his artistic soul. About half an hour 
before sunset, however, he is rewarded with a 
picture filled with character and beauty. Lights 
and shadows are properly distributed, and the 
various objects have adjusted themselves as if 


by magic, even the dirt-road, nearest the observer, 
being in deep shadow—thanks to a tall elm not 
far away—although it need not be included in 
our photograph. The persevering camerist, fully 
appreciating the perfection of this self-made com- 
position, and excitedly observing the approach 
of a large cloud, hastens to make the pictorial 
gem his own. 

It is rare, to be sure, that conditions adapt 
themselves as readily and successfully as in the 
foregoing instance; but the persevering and 
resourceful worker knows how to triumph over 
obstacles. If they are insurmountable, he need 
not despair, for there are other pictorial themes 
which his observant eye will soon detect. The 
less experienced worker should learn how to 
perceive a subject that has promising pictorial 
qualities, then study it under various conditions 
of light and atmosphere at various times of the 
day. He should remember, too, that nature has 
her moods, which it is a pleasure to study. 
Even a tree—oak, pine or maple—is sensitive to 
climatic variations, and even during a season 
has been known to change its aspect quite 
perceptibly. Nor is bright sunlight indispensable 
to the interpretation of an outdoor pictorial 
theme, be it an open landscape or a subject in 
the sheltered woods. Often, even with the 
coveted play of light and shade, the real character 
and significance of the trunk of a grand old 
tree is only partly revealed; so that, after all, the 
absence of sunshine, or diffused light, is preferred 
by certain nature-photographers. It all depends 
upon the manner of treatment the pictorialist 
has in mind. Hence, although light and shadow 
are considered the life of a picture by some 
workers, diffused light often makes for a more 
satisfactory rendering of an outdoor theme. 


GbE 


ALTHOUGH it is recommended that for the cor- 
rect rendering of the different color-tones in a 
landscape, a regular color-sensitive plate with a 
ray-filter of the required density be used, there 
are available several superior makes of plates that 
produce equally satisfactory results without the 
use of a color-screen. However, certain atmos- 
pheric effects can be rendered quite truthfully by 
using either method, the simpler one preferably. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Proto-Era Picture Exureit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 


First Prize: 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 

rints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 

fore PHoto-Era Maaazine awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Paoto-Era Maaazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. 





Awards—Advanced Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed June 30, 1926 


First Prize: Dr. K. Koike. 
Second Prize: Edward D. Mudge. 
Third Prize: Johan Helders. 


Honorable Mention: Cyrus Biscardi; Milton M. 
Bitter; Emily Henry Bush; Chas. Clayton, Jr.; J. H. 
Field; May A. Fuller; S. Izno; Hiromu Kira; Bruce 
Metcalfe; Louis R. Murray; F. Y. Ogasawara; M. J. 
Osaki; Michael J. Pecora; Bill Rice; J. R. Ross; 
Valentino Sarra; Henry Sill; John Skara; Edgar S. 
Smith; Kenneth D. Smith; Maurice Smith; W. C. 
Swett; S. Tada; Dr. Max Thorek; Elsa Brown Versfelt; 
Ralph R. Weddell; Wm. O. Yates. 


Subjects for Competition—1926 


“My Home.” Closes January 31. 
“‘Miscellaneous.”” Closes February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.”” Closes March 21. 

“Table-Top Photography.” Closes April 30. 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” Closes May 31. 
““Miscellaneous.”’ Closes June 30. 

“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 

“Real Sunrise and Sunset Pictures.” August 31. 
“Wild Flowers.” Closes September 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 

“Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.” Closes November 30. 
“Interesting People and Places.” Closes Dec. 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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JUST YOU ANDI DR. K. KOIKE 
FIRST PRIZE-—-MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 





XUM 








SUMMER-AFTERNOON 


SECOND PRIZE—MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


Advanced Competition 


“Just You anp I’, on the preceding page, is a grateful 
subject for contemplation. Despite the presence of the 
two humans, the scene is one of solitude and mystery. 
The uninitiated observer can imagine the pair to be 
standing on a precipice and regarding with feelings 
of awe and admiration the limitless expanse below, 
beyond. The heavens are glorious with luminous 
clouds which betoken the arrival or decline of day. 
It is interesting also to speculate upon the thoughts 
that fill the minds of the two, as they gaze upon the 
landscape stretched out before them. Or is it the sea 
that claims their attention? The author of this 
impressive scene, Dr. K. Koike, has manifested his 
true artistic perception, creative ability and profound 
love of nature to a remarkable degree. With what 
rare discretion he has apportioned spaces devoted to 
land and sky, and made one the foil of the other! The 
contrast between the two, in the hands of a less judi- 
cious worker, might easily have been exaggerated by 
lowering the present fitting tone of the foreground; 
or the two figures, now so happily placed, could have 
been induced to occupy another and artistically less 
desirable position in the picture. Fortunately for the 
satisfaction of the critical beholder, matters have 


EDWARD D. 


MUDGE 


turned out admirably and to the credit of so successful 
a pictorialist as Dr. Koike. 

Data: Made near Lincoln Beach, Seattle, Wash.; 
May, 4 p.m.; clear light; no color-screen; 1-A Kodak; 
F/6.3 Kodak Anastigmat used at its full opening; 
1/25 second; Eastman Roll Film; pyro; Bromide 
enlargement. 

In “Summer Afternoon” we behold a landscape of 
idyllic beauty. The eye wanders admiringly from 
every part of the charmingly rendered foreground, 
lingering gratifyingly among the trees or on the mead- 
ow, and coming to a resting-place in the luminous 
open space—the climax of all. The artist, with full 
appreciation of all the beauty before him, tas applied 
his technical skill with convincingly loving hands 
The experienced observer may be aware of the oppor- 
tunity to suggest a diminution of the foreground. 
Desirable or not, I, personally, am in favor of retaining 
the picture in its present, pleasing entirety. 

Data: Made in Prospect Park, Brooklyn; May, 
2.30 p.m.; bright sun; 5x7 view-camera; 8-inch 
Ilex Symmetrical Lens; stop, F/16; K-1 ray-filter; 
1/5 second; Eastman Commercial Panchromatic 
Film: pyro-soda; Cyko Enlarging Buff Contrast. 

“Home Again!” appears at a time when the sight- 
seeing American tourist—or is it a diplomat after a 
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HOME AGAIN 


JOHAN HELDERS 


THIRD PRIZE-——-MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


prolonged residence in a distant land?—is glad to set 
foot once more on his native heath. The great ship is 
about to dock, and the camerist chose what appeared 
to him to be a propitious moment; for by waiting in 
order to have the bow pointing a little more towards 
the dock and gain somewhat in pictorial unity, the 
distance between the two might be unpleasantly 
decreased. No doubt, the artist was determined to 
place the steamer advantageously in his finder. 

In its present position, the craft appears to gain in 
height, and looks more imposing than if a liberal 
portion of the foreground were taken away; but as 
the space at the top seemingly cannot be increased, 
some observers may prefer the present view in its 
entirety. Furthermore, it is doubtful that Mr. Held- 
ers could have obtained an elevated viewpoint even 
had he so desired; nor that he preferred to direct 
the camera upward to benefit by increased space 
at the top. The conditions may have been such 
that he was obliged to work with celerity even to 
obtain the present result, the like of which has not 
been seen in Pxoto-Era to the writer's personal 
knowledge. Its timely appearance, in the current 
issue of PHoro-Era, is because the original print 
happened to gain a prize in the June Competition, 
now under consideration. The exact character of the 
composition will doubtless be the cause of widely 
differing opinions. 

Data: Made at Vancouver, B.C.; April, 4 p.m.; 
Graflex 2144x3144; 4-inch Cooke Lens, 4.5; used 
wide open; 1/25 second; Kodak Film Pack; pyro- 
soda; enlarged on P. M. C. No. 8 Bromide. 

Several Honorable Mentions in this competition, 


which appear elsewhere in this issue, are criticised 
under a special heading in “Our Illustrations”, page 758. 
Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


Photographing the Development of Cattle 


THE camera is finding other profitable uses, as was 
recently demonstrated at the government experiment 
farm in Maryland, when it was used to portray develop- 
ment of cattle. Hereditary characteristics of dairy 
cattle are being recorded photographically by a system 
worked out at the Beltsville, Md., experimental station, 
according to the Department of Agriculture. 

“Tn the study of the growth and development of dairy 
animals in the United States,” the bulletin reads, 
“the Department is making use of the camera as a 
means of recording the changes that take place in the 
appearance and conformation of animals from calfhood 
to maturity. The photographic equipment and 
methods of record-keeping are described in Circular 
371-C, just issued. 

“One of the features of the plan is the use of a special 
background cross-ruled into 6-inch squares, against 
which all animals under one year of age are photo- 
graphed. Animals photographed in the same position 
against the same background at monthly intervals 
show accurately the changes that take place through- 
out the year’s growth. 

“Such pictures are a surprisingly prolific source of 
information, which could hardly be preserved by any 
other method of record-keeping. It is easy to see the 
value of such a record in a breeding-test where com- 
parable information is gathered in each generation.” 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 











SAND-SNAKES 
EXAMPLE OF 


Advanced Competition—Miscellaneous 
Closes October 31, 1926 


Our competitions devoted to miscellaneous subjects 
are held every three months throughout the year and 
appear to be increasingly popular. Even those who 
prefer the specified subject like to enter prints in what 
is really a pictorial free-for-all contest. In a sense, the 
miscellaneous competition is an excellent method 
whereby one may arrive at some idea of one’s own pic- 
torial standing. However, it is not to be taken as con- 
clusive evidence of one’s prowess or failure. In short, 
it is a good test which can do no harm and may do much 
good. 

In a competition of this sort, originality of subject 
and composition have much to do with winning success 
—in other words, the ability to see familiar things from 
a new viewpoint. Study the example given on this 
page. Without a doubt most of us have seen the little 
sand-ridges which are formed by the waves in the sand 
or mud of the beach. I know that I have often done so, 
and marveled at the unusual designs which the waves 
have wrought. However, it never seemed to occur to 


S. HORINO 


INTERPRETATION 


me to photograph this interesting subject. It remained 
for the observing and trained eye of a Japanese artist 
to see the possibilities. The picture may lack certain 
pictorial qualities; but originality is not one of them. 
Indeed, how much there is at our very feet to photo- 
graph. We take long journeys in the quest of the new 
and the beautiful which we think is always just over 
the hill—anywhere but around us. After a fruitless 
and wearisome journey we return to the familiar sur- 
roundings and are amazed to see so much beauty close 
at hand. 

It will be recalled that portraits, genres, landscapes, 
marines, aérial views, architectural and nature subjects 
are eligible. Any picture which is original, well com- 
posed, and technically well done should be entered. 
As in every Pooto-Era Competition, the print which 
is sent in should be the best that the contestant can 
send. This competition is not open to those who feel 
that our high standards are lowered for a miscellaneous 
contest. Therefore, let us have the maximum effort 
of each contestant so that those who win prizes and 
Honorable Mentions will know that they have been 
in a fast, hard race. A. H. Brarpstey. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive Pooto-Era MacazineE for six months with the 
compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-ERA MaGazine, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maca- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed June 30, 1926 


First Prize: Aaron G. Goldman. 
Second Prize: Vincent Dolfi. 


J. Daniels; Rudolf Haasa; 


® 


Enlarging and the Beginner 


THERE was a time, not so very many years ago, when 
it was not thought wise to say much about enlarging 
toa beginner. The reason was that enlarging-apparatus 
and its manipulation was rather a complicated matter 
which really required more photographic knowledge 
than was possessed by the average beginner. However, 
as with everything else, things have changed photo- 
graphically; and I believe for the better. Certainly 
most of us prefer the convenient developing-tank to the 
hot and ill-smelling darkroom of twenty-five years ago. 
Very true, for special work a well-equipped and well- 
ventilated darkroom with modern equipment is ex- 
cellent; but for the great army of average amateur 
photographers the developing-tank does remarkably 
well. I can remember when the developing-machine 
and then the tank were placed on the market—what a 
stir was made and how some professionals fought their 
introduction. Today, few photo-finishers and _pro- 
fessional workers are without at least one or two tanks. 
So it has been with enlarging. A few years ago a ver- 
tical enlarger would have aroused amusement rather 
than interest; but now we have many of them and, 
properly used, they are virtually as simple to use as a 
printing-frame. In short, I believe that any beginner 
who can make good contact prints can, with very little 
practice, make good enlargements. 

But why this reference to enlarging? Because the 
advent of so many excellent miniature and vest-pocket 
cameras virtually compels us to give greater attention 
to enlarging. Good as they are, the small negatives 
made with vest-pocket cameras do not meet the require- 
ments for home-decoration, gifts and salon-exhibitions. 
The little prints serve their purpose for excellent minia- 
tures to show to friends or to include in an album; but 
salon-committees would hardly attempt to display 
such small pictures. However, when these are enlarged 
to 5x 7, preferably 8 x 10, there is something to see, 
something to frame and something which makes a more 
attractive gift. Really, it seems to me that a good vest- 
pocket camera and a good enlarging-outfit do meet 
nearly eighty per cent. of the photographic require- 
ments of most amateur photographers. For, as a 
matter of fact, in such an equipment one virtually has 
an 8 x 10 camera without all the bother of weight, ex- 
pense and unwieldy accessories. Hence, from the very 
outset the beginner will do well to give a great deal of 
attention to enlarging and to the very real pleasure 
there is in the process. Perhaps in no branch of photo- 
graphy is there greater opportunity for the expression 
of pictorial individuality in the matter of printing, 
trimming and mounting. 


Honorable Mention: 
Stephen J. Palickar. 


A. H. Bearps.ey. 
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CLIFF TO VALLEY—THE WISSAHICKON 





AARON G. GOLDMAN 


FIRST PRIZE-—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


Beginners’ Competition 


The original print of “Cliff to Valley’, was one of 
unusual attractiveness which the present reproduc- 
tion has hardly diminished. The wonderful natural 
beauty of the Wissahickon region is well indicated 
in Mr. Goldman’s picture. The river or creek, partly 
screened by a large ever-green in the foreground, flows 
through Fairmount Park, which is Philadelphia's 
great pride and, in the opinion of experts, is the finest 
municipal park in the world. This typical view of 
the extensive pleasure-ground shows the maker’s 
practical knowledge of pictorial composition to an 
eminent degree. The atmospheric perspective con- 
tributes greatly to the beauty of the scene; so 
does the driveway with its pleasure-vehicles, with- 
out disturbing the prominence of the Lower Wissa- 
hickow which flows beneath. 

Data: May, 11 a.M.; fair sunlight; 4x 5 Brownie, 
No. 3; 4-inch Kodak Anastigmat; stop, F/10; 1/50 
second; Eastman Roll Film; M. Q.; contact-print, 
Azo No. 3 Glossy. 

Despite the annoyingly straying kine, “California 
Pasture” constitutes a charming rural scene from our 
great agricultural state on the Pacific Coast. As 
cows were an indispensable feature in Mr. Dolfi’s pic- 
torial effort, one prefers to see them placed in the 
foreground rather than far away. The landscape 
per se is very beautiful with its trees, bushes and 
verdure, and surrounded, as it appears to be, with 
low-lying hills. Had the exposure been made at a 
time much earlier in the day, it is possible that a more 
varied aspect of this lovely valley could have been 
obtained, including a less conspicuous lighting of the 
cows—provided, of course, that they featured the 
foreground. 


“ 


Data: Marion County, Cal.; May 16, 3 P.m.; 
bright sunlight; 5x 7 view-camera; Wollensak Verito 
Lens; stop, F/5.6; 1/50 second; Eastman Panchro- 
matic Film; A. B. C. elon-pyro; contact velox print. 

Witrrep A. FReNcu. 


Michael Angelo or Michelangelo 


CRoss-worD puzzles, when the thematic words are 
expressed correctly, are instructive as well as entertain- 
ing. This I have found to be true of those devoted to 
photography. Those published in newspapers and 
magazines, are usually satisfactory—according to 
the mental equipment of the makers. For instance, a 
cross-word puzzle made up largely of art-terms, and 
published in a Boston evening paper recently, con- 
tained several serious errors because its author, a 
Framingham lady, relied upon her own imperfect 
knowledge. Her definition of Rubens was a famous 
“Dutch painter’, whereas he was Flemish. Murillo, 
the painter of the Louvre “Immaculate Conception’, 
she classed as Italian instead of Spanish. The bap- 
tismal name of the sculptor of “David”, in Florence, 
she gave as “Michael”; whereas his correct baptismal 
name is Michelangelo, written or printed as one solid, 
inseparable word, i.e., exactly as he, himself, wrote 
it. I have seen his personal signature, thus written, in 
the Casa Buonarroti, Florence. So high an authority 
as Champlin, in his admirable four-volume Cyclo- 
pedia of Painters and Paintings, gives “‘Michelangelo 
Buonarroti’. The great Florentine’s full name also 
appears—if I remember rightly—on his noble monument 
in the Piazzale Michelangelo, a projecting terrace near 
San Miniato. Many of Michelangelo’s European 
biographers and writers on art refer to the master 
simply as “Buonarroti’’, as they do when mentioning 
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Vecellio, Santi, Robusti, Vannuchi, Cagliari, and 
Vannucci—the family-names of Italian painters popu- 
larly known as Titian, Raphael, (Il) Tintoretto, 
Andrea del Sarto, Paul (the) Veronese, and (Il) Peru- 
gino. Some writers, whether ignorantly or carelessly, 
separate Buonarroti’s popular Christian name, Michel- 
angelo, into Michael Angelo, in the belief that “Angelo”, 
is the artist’s family-name! Nor is the compound form, 
“*Michael-Angelo”, or “Michel-Angelo”, an adequate 
substitute, for the simple reason that the artist, himself, 
never wrote it in that way. For some unaccountable 
reason, the English version of Baedeker’s guide-books 
mentions the great sculptor-painter in no other way 
than ““Michel-Angelo”. But let us have things rt 
Ww F. 


so long as we are about it. i. 


CALIFORNIA PASTURE 


Zeiss Lenses 


A CORRESPONDENT, apparently not familiar with 
the various makes of camera-lenses, asks to be told the 
difference between B. & L. Tessar and Carl Zeiss 
Tessar lenses. If he will please read carefully the 
advertisements of both manufactures in PHoro-Era 
MaGazing, he will understand that the former are made 
by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., after the original formula patented and 
owned by Carl Zeiss, Jena, Germany. They are 
advertised and known as the only American-made 
Zeiss Lenses. 

The latter are constructed by Carl Zeiss, Jena, Ger- 
many, known and advertised as the Carl Zeiss Tessar 





VINCENT DOLFI 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Photographic Survey of White Mountain Forest 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC survey of the White Mountain 
National Forest will be made by the U. S. Forest 
Service, in co-operation with the New Hampshire 
State Publicity Bureau, according to a recent announce- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture. 

According to J. E. Scott of the Eastern Forest 
District, the work will be done this August by E. S. 
Shipp, official photographer of the service, and will 
cover the entire forest area of 500,000 acres in New 
Hampshire and Maine. 

About five hundred photographs showing timber- 
sale operations, road-building, fire-control, and the 
recreational and scenic aspects of the forest, which is 
in the heart of the New England vacation-region, will 
be made. 


An Awful Possibility 


SrruGGLinG Artist—“Ah, yes, I am wedded to my 
art.” 

Facetious Friend—‘‘Well, mind you don’t get a 
divorce, old chap. They might give you the custody 
of the pictures.” —Exchange. 


lenses, sold, in the United States, by Carl Zeiss, Inc., 
153 West 23rd Street, New York. Both makes of 
lenses may be obtained at nearly every large photo- 
supply house in this country. 


® 


Cathedral, Havana 


I wonDeER how many of our contributing critics who 
received the picture of the Havana Cathedral, in the May 
issue of this year, recalled the picture of the larger 
of the towers criticised just one year before—also in 
a May issue. No reference was made to this interest- 
ing circumstance! In both instances, however, James 
A. Bell repeated the advice that the photographer 
ought to have used a camera with a rising-front. 
I consider this suggestion worthy to be adopted. The 
tourist-camerist should provide himself with an equip- 
ment to meet emergencies such as photographing tall 
buildings at restricted distances, otherwise expect to 
be criticised for showing badly or hastily made snap- 
shots, even though mere camera-records. 


W. A. F. 
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THE BEGINNERS’ SANCTUM 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 





Photographic Adventures of a Beginner 
No. 7 


THE experiences which I had while learning how to 
make a presentable print were far more numerous than 
I chose to record in Adventure No. 6. However, I hope 
that I made it clear that the results of my efforts were 
such that I was encouraged to attempt enlarging. 
Today this would not seem to be such a great step; 
but a number of years ago it loomed up as a rather 
formidable problem. As was my custom before taking 
any new step in photography, I sent for catalogs from 
all makers of enlarging-apparatus and photographic 
equipment. When all the catalogs arrived, I devoted 
several evenings to the matter of enlarging-cameras. 
Some used daylight, some gas, others oil, and com- 
paratively few electricity. The matter of expense was 
a difficult obstacle to surmount. In the hope to solve 
that problem and also to obtain an enlarging-equipment 
of some kind, I selected a popular model of daylight- 
enlarger—one of those black boxes which holds the 
negative at one end and the bromide paper at the 
other. It seemed all so simple to use that I returned 
home with great anticipations. Being a daylight- 
enlarger it obviously required daylight to operate it. 
The next day it rained steadily all day. To be sure, I 
had daylight; but I hesitate to state how long it took 
for the exposure. At any rate I do remember that I 
exposed nearly three dozen sheets of bromide paper 
before I was able to understand that poor daylight 
and a meniscus-achromatic, fixed-focus lens, stopped 
way down was a different printing-problem than con- 
tact printing with a frame and a brilliant Welsbach 
gas-mantle. What weak and washed-out enlargements 
I did get! To make a dozen really good enlargements 
was an afternoon’s work, even with bright sunlight. 

Although my experience with developing-out papers 
enabled me to judge the print in the developer, yet, 
most of my prints were so under-exposed that I fell into 
the common error of trying to force them in a developer 
with the usual result of ruining the print. Those that 
were at all recognisable were so fogged chemically that 
they were valueless. Before I discovered that I was 
under-exposing the paper, I thought that my developer 
might be old or incorrectly prepared, and therefore dis- 
carded three perfectly good trays full. It so happened 
that my good and patient photographic mentor was 
away at the time that I attempted to make enlarge- 
ments. Hence, the discouraging results. 

Another mistake that I*made was to begin experi- 
menting with different kinds of bromide paper before 
I mastered one. The result of this was that I could 
not make any headway either in exposure or in selection 
of grade of paper. To make matters still worse, I began 
to experiment with developers in the misguided at- 
tempt to remedy my troubles with the paper. Then 
there was “confusion worse confounded.” The fact is, 
that I became so discouraged, yes, disgusted, that I 
went back to contact printing with relief and good 
results. Then my good friend returned, heard my 
account, smiled and invited me to his home for an 
evening of instruction in enlarging. What happened 
will be recorded in Adventure No. 8. 


‘*Print One of Each’’ 


Tue profession of photo-finishing is one with which 
the average beginner has much to do. There are times 
when we are all apt to judge harshly or too quickly. 
Often this is due to our lack of knowledge concerning 
the problems of those we criticise. Hence, the follow- 
ing glimpse of some problems of photo-finishing will 
be of interest, and also serve to make the beginner 
and the photo-finisher understand each other to their 
mutual benefit. We will now let Mr. Pearson proceed. 

Two thousand rolls of films a day, one thousand or 
a dozen—the problem is always the same. Each roll 
must be so marked as to retain its identity—because 
they all look alike to the photo-finisher—and when an 
error in marking is made, to whom does the incorrectly 
marked roll belong, from where did it come and how 
can the misplaced roll be recovered? 

Every thinking person immediately says, “Devise 
a system that will prevent such mistakes”. Well and 
good. Who ever heard of a system which permitted 
no mistakes when at almost every handling of an item, 
human accuracy is to be taken into account? Who 
ever saw a human being who did not occasionally err? 
The best stamping-machine will sometime run out of 
ink. Then by the dim light of the darkroom, where the 
films must be numbered, a figure 9 looks like a 0, a 3 
looks like an 8, a 1 looks like a 7 or the reverse. 
Therefore, 2349 can easily be read 2340. Now, what 
can be done when these films are dry and ready to 
print? Order number 2349 is one roll short and 2340 
is one roll extra. It is lucky if they are of different 
sizes; but suppose that they are all of the same size? 
The photo-finisher must shut his eyes, steady himself 
against the table and with the poet of old pray: 


*‘What in me is dark illumine 
What is lowly raise and support. 


The laundry can lose the best shirt of the household, 
and keep your patronage; your guest can mash the 
baby’s toes under his rocker, and be forgiven; the 
groceryman can short-change the children, and go un- 
apprehended; but let a photo-finisher lose a few films 
of a honeymoon-trip, or Aunt Sallie and the children, 
or Willie and his best girl on the tennis-court, and he 
and his place of business are immediately ostracised 
from polite society to live—if he can—hereafter among 
the damned. No wound is quite so deep, no blow 
quite so severe, no pain so acute as that suffered by 
him or her on the loss of a valued film. No photo- 
finisher ever loses a customer more quickly. All his 
apologies, explanations, replacements or agonising 
entreaties do not act, even ina mild way, as a balm to 
their wounded feelings. They are through with him 
forever—and don’t you forget it! 

Once we lost a film of an old school-house—and the 
lady to whom it belonged won’t speak to me to this day. 
The same month a street-car jumped the track in 
front of her house, ran up in her yard across her lawn, 
ruined a nice flower-bed and knocked a corner off her 
cement-porch. Her only exclamation was to the 
motorman: “Did it hurt you?” The difference is 
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obvious. The street-car company repaired her lawn, 
flower-bed and porch. The picture of the old school- 
house where she lived her girlhood happiness and 
dreamed the golden dreams of early love, to her, is gone 
forever. Sad, happy memories of the past, how 
poignant they become when intensified by the visual 
stimulant of a photograph; how cruel the “hand which 
took it from her! 

There are many accurate and painstaking people in 
this world, and when they drift into the photo-finishing 
shops they are a delight to work with, are very valuable 
to their employer and certainly must be a genuine 
satisfaction to themselves. It is not the person which 
concerns us now; but the method of retrieving his or 
her mistake. I have seen a thousand rolls of films 
marked by one person in the course of a few hours and 
not a mistake. The next day a dozen “twists” or 
“errors” will present themselves with threatening 
irrision. 

The commonest and most annoying mistake is one, we 
will say, when the accompanying ticket specifies three 
rolls of a certain size and there are four bearing the 
corresponding number. Another order specifying 
two rolls is one short. ._Which one of the four rolls 
belongs to the order which is short? It is embarrassing 
at best to keep both orders together until one customer 
calls and identifies his or her prints. It is much better 
to work hard and have both orders trim and orderly 
for the first call. 

One general scheme of separation is usually the 
most fruitful. Of what are the pictures? Groups 
of people of various assortments or of people dominat- 
ing the foreground? A small percentage of pictures are 
made for purely scenic record. There may be some of 
both. In either, even some familiar object such as a 
building, fence, car or person can be chosen as a“‘lead” 
to separate the rolls in which this thing or things can 
be unmistakably identified. How often does it 
appear? Every roll in which this object or person 
appears certainly belongs to the same customers. In 
this manner the extra roll can be eliminated. If this 
is unsuccessful we must resort to a more subtle, but 
equally conclusive means. 

Note the edges and corners of the exposed area of the 
various negatives. Are the edges always straight, 
are the corners always at right angles? Even though 
the camera manufacturers make thousands of cameras 
alike, there are numerous minor variations in size and 
shape of the actual exposed area. As above-mentioned 
—a certain corner of the rectangle will be rounded a 
little—always the same corner, always the same 
amount. At a certain place in reference to a certain 
corner there will be a noticeable deflection of the edge. 
Then there is the tell-tale thread of the fabric of the 
bellows which protrudes into the exposed area, making 
a keen transparent replica of itself in the negative 
and an ink-black duplicate in the print. What a 
salvation stray threads of fabric have been to over- 
worked business-hungry professional photo-finishers! 
It is a cruel example of where his life hangs by a thread. 
Not once in a million times would any of these things 
be just alike or to the same extent in any two cameras 
the whole world over. For a person with a seeing eye 
these evidences of relationship are as glaring as letters 
on a circus box-car, and as conclusive as though the 
owner’s name were written with indelible ink on the 
end of the film and sworn to before a notary public. 

To resort to the telephone is very easy and fre- 
quently refreshing. ‘‘Mrs. So-and-so, this is the Blank 
Kodak Finishing Co.” Before you can go further 
you are assured of her interest by a pleasant ““Yes”— 
with a rising inflection. ‘We have your films here for 


















































development and printing; but cannot accurately 
identify them from some others. If you will tell 
us of what you made pictures we can separate yours 
from the others.” “Yes, Saturday afternoon Mr. So- 
and-so brought his sister over, the one living on Blake 
St. and she wanted to drive over to... .” Ina few 
minutes you have the whole story. Mr. and Mrs. So- 
and-so, Mr. So-and-so’s sister and two children, Miss 
So-and-so and a girl friend. You get all their names 
and family and social connections. So here we have a 
group of three adults, two children, two young women 
and an automobile—she tells you the make of the car. 
We learn that they followed the new state road up 
past the dam in the river, ’sross country around the 
State Reformatory and back home on the Pendleton 
Pike. We know that none of Mrs. So-and-so’s pic- 
tures are of Grant’s Tomb, Niagara Falls or Yellowstone 
Park. We also know every bump of ground or turn in 
the wood, over which they went, that any person 
would want to photograph. Their main interest is 
with pictures of themselves. We soon find a film of 
two adult women, two children and two young women 
with the river dam as a background. Next we look 
for some or all of this group in some of the films we have 
not been able to identify. After Mrs. So-and-so’s 
films have been eliminated the remaining “unknowns” 
may be very easy to separate. If not, apply the same 
process to some other person and the tangle will 
untangle. 

One of the apparently most difficult cases of which I 
ever knew, and one which proved to be very easily 
solved when the proper solution presented itself, 
happened in the shop of a young friend of mine. He 
was working hard trying to build up a business, and 
each order was valuable and each customer more 
valuable. He had in his employ a young girl who 
frequently received work from his customers and 
assisted him in the darkroom. Not being able to 
recognise the various sizes of films as they were pre- 
sented to her, she would write the customer’s name and 
address on the printed ticket with the simple instruc- 
tions “‘print one each’. On one occasion she received 
in the day’s work a film-pack. When they were devel- 
oped and dry, they were found to be marked 311, the 
same as a roll of films of the same size. Neither ticket 
specified whether pack or roll-film. One was num- 
bered 311 and the other 340. There was obviously no 
entangling similarity in the figures. All other orders 
were satisfied and orderly. Which was which? He 
told me afterwards he could have called either person 
on the phone; but did not want to reveal his error. 
He could print one each as ordered and wait the call 
of the first person; but that did not solve the puzzle or 
conceal his mistake. He placed them—the two tickets 
and the two groups of films, out on the table before 
him, studying them closely and saying to himself, 
‘There is some positive way out of this; and it is right 
here before me, if I can only see it”. He continued, 
“Let me see: we always hold the ticket on the rolls 
and packs with a rubber-band before they are devel- 
oped. The roll is round—the pack is square. Hurrah, 
I have it!’ And sure enough one ticket had an 
irregular puckered streak down the center like a 
miniature rail fence where the band had held it around 
the roll, and the other had the tell-tale parallel creases 
where it had been bound over the square corners of the 
pack. A simple little thing, but as unerring in its 
determination as the multiplication table. His face 
beamed with genuine pride as he told this, and his 
voice and manner emanated that sparkling exultation 
which is the sole heritage of him who su 


Ernest T. Pearson. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 








THE OLD WATERWHEEL 
THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best cri'‘icism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Photo-ERA MAGAZINE. 


The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Just as some subjects cannot be well expressed 
in poetry, so there are some scenes that do not readily 
lend themselves to pictorial rendition. Mr. Potter 
has, it appears, unfortunately, chosen one of this kind. 
A fundamental requirement for a worth-while pictorial 
effort is a unified theme; that is, it must have one idea 
to put over. Everything in the picture besides the 
principal object should contribute to the development 
of that idea. When there are a multitude of objects, 
each clamoring for attention, the result is distracting 
to a painful degree. 

In the photograph under discussion the waterwheel 
is the principal object and so ought to command 
the attention. But in the print are many disturbing 
influences. 

What could Mr. Potter do? Indeed, he might have 
awaited better lighting-conditions. Could he make an 
improvement by giving his subject more room? I 
doubt it; the jumble would simply be added to. 
Nor can we imagine a successful close-up; we should 
lose perspective; moreover, the waterwheel is too 
homely to admit at close range. No wonder the 
pictorialist is balked in his attempt! 


JOHN POTTER 


So we say that Mr. Potter was unfortunate in his 
choice of a subject. As a result, we have a record 
picture which cannot be fairly criticised from a pic- 
torial point of view. ArtHur L. MArBLe. 


THE crucial test of any picture is its ability to 
arouse interest. The depth and permanence of that 
interest are determined mainly by the self-expression 
of the artist in the intelligent and attractive disposition 
of the materials before him, and by the capacity of 
the observer to interpret the emotional significance 
of the theme. 

Mr. Potter was particularly fortunate in his selec- 
tion of a subject, as it makes a universal appeal in 
these days of quest for the historic. Although “The 
Waterwheel”’ may be viewed by the younger generation 
with no feeling deeper than curious interest, it makes 
a strong dramatic appeal to those who have lived in 
its days of usefulness. Many of our present highways 
were formerly old-time trails to the grist-mills of 
those days. 

An unusual sense of technique in the realistic inter- 
pretation of his theme is evinced by the artist in the 
definition and detail, and by the tonal qualities in 
monochrome so nearly approaching the real values as 
seen by the eye. In the orderly arrangement of the 
wheel and its environments—as far as they are pre- 
served,—the rendering approaches the ideal. One 
might wish for a slightly different viewpoint—more to 
the right, or left—if possible, which would give a 
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THE OLD SCISSORS-GRINDER 
YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


needed feeling of structural depth, and for a less vigor- 
ous and lower lighting, which would give softer and 
longer shadows, more in harmony with the subject- 
matter. 

J. W. Aparr. 


As far as I can see, this picture is just a well-handled 
record. It would probably appeal to anyone interested 
in such things, but would not get more than a passing 
glance from the ordinary layman. The _ technical 
work is satisfactory except for a suspicion of flatness— 
probably due to over-exposure; there is nothing of 
pictorial value to the picture and hence little for us 
to criticise. It is hardly the type of picture that 
should be used in this department. 

Artuur H. Farrow. 


“Tue O_p WateRWHEEL’, by Mr. John Potter, 
is a bit of country life well recorded. The selection 
of subject and handling of outdoor light are very good. 
He shows his ability about technique, but from pic- 
torial viewpoint I must make a few suggestions. As 
the whole, his picture is somewhat confused. He must 
be careful all the time to make his picture as simple 
as possible and to make the center of interest clear 
or he cannot let other’s attention concentrate upon 
his work. About proportion, better cut off half an 
inch from the top because the upper part does not 
add any interest; but it is rather offensive to the 


W. QUARINGTON 


eyes. Then, look over the picture and find the water- 
wheel and running water have same pictorial value. 
Sacrifice the running water to make the waterwheel 
the center of interest and cut off one inch from the 
right. By this way the picture is a little improved; 
but I wish to advise Mr. Potter to try to photograph 
the same scene from another angle again and to get 
better results. In conclusion, I tell you what my 
motto is:—Love at first sight is not meaningless. 
Don’t become disheartened easily; but try hard, 
again and again, until eventually you will win a good 
answer from the nature. 


Dr. K. Korxe. 


Oner’s first impression of this picture is that we are 
too close to the subject. We get the effect of looking 
at a photograph of the wheel as a mechanical instrument 
—a sort of diagram of a machine, a fly-wheel, more or 
less, such as a draftsman might make for designing 
purposes. 

A waterwheel with proper and natural surroundings 
is often a charming subject for reproduction. It 
generally savors of antiquity and easily lends itself 
to poetic interpretation, a relic of bygone days previous 
to the era of turbines and electric motors. 

At a guess, I should say that the “Old Waterwheel”’ 
is not particularly old. The masonry seems to be 
quite new, the wooden sluices and neighboring contrap- 

(Continued on page 159) 
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Tue title of this month’s frontispiece suggests what 
the beholder may judge from the two sturdy trunks 
which dominate the picture—that they belong to 
“Mighty Oaks”. There is really no doubt to be 
entertained in that respect. In order to give these 
admirably treated rising trunks all possible prominence, 
the worker has subordinated all else in the picture- 
area, even to the extent of sacrificing the drawing of 
the slender trees in the immediate neighborhood. 

Data: Made near Cleveland, Ohio; November, 
3.30 p.m.; hazy sunlight; T.& P. Reflex camera (214 
x 314); 5-inch Cooke-lens; stop, F/5.6; K-3 ray- 
filter; 6 seconds; Eastman Panchromatic film; pyro- 
metol-hydro; Portrait Bromide E Rough Lustre. 

In a case like “Elmside’’, it happens that the origi- 
nal print, one of large dimensions, was more impres- 
sive in character than the reduced halftone-reproduc- 
tion, page 119. Here, the beholder cannot but feel 
that the picture suffers from excessive interest, how- 
ever attractive locally. For instance, the trunk of the 
elm, at the right, is embellished with a large cluster 
of white blossoms that may belong to an adjoining 
bush. The house at the extreme right, of which only 
a section is visible—or is it the home situated in the 
center of the picture-area?—would seem to indicate 
that it had a claim to the pleasing and, no doubt, 
appropriate name, “Elmside”. Another interesting 
pictorial feature is the old bridge that crosses what 
seems to be a stream, at the left. The trees that 
appear reflected in the immediate foreground also 
claim the beholder’s attention; but, it may be, that the 
prettily decorated tree-trunk, already mentioned, 
with the grassy plot upon which it rests, is the main 
object of interest. From the accompanying data 
one learns that the locality is the attractive village 
of Derry, in the southern part of the state of New 
Hampshire. 

Data: Derry Village, N.H.; May, 4 p.m.; bright 
light; 4x5 Cartridge Kodak; B. & L. R.R. lens; 
stop, F/18; Eastman Roll Film; Eastman M. Q.; 
Azo print. 

An old nursery rhyme found pictorial expression 
from a frequent participant in our monthly competi- 
tions, Charles Clayton, Jr. His humorous interpre- 
tation on page 121 needs no explanation. The young 
model co-operating with the artist seems to be par- 
ticularly astounded at the appearance of a creature 
that she was led to believe was a spider! But, being 
well-schooled in the rules of pictorial composition, the 
artist knew that this large space at the left of the 
figure needed a_ strongly-indicated balance. This 
he supplied to the obvious amazement of his attrac- 
tive little model whose mouth appears to enunciate 
the protest, “Oh, Mr. Clayton!” 

Data: Folmer & Schwing View-Camera; 14-inch 
Wollensak Verito at F/6; less than one second; 
artificial lighting; 5x7 Eastman Par Speed Cut- 
Film; Eastman Powders; enlarged on Rapid Black 
E Rough Buff Bromide. 

W. H. Rice’s “American Boy”’, page 122, is typical 
and characteristic of his propensities. The ready, 
open smile bears evidence of an occasional—or his 
first—hand-to-hand encounter to settle an argument. 


The accuracy and smoothness of the portrait betray 
the vocational character of the photographer, with 
portrait-studio at Quincy, Mass. 

Data: February; day and artificial light; 5x 7 Graflex 
Camera; 8-inch Tessar Ic., F/4.5; at full opening; 
1/10 second; Eastman’s Seed 23 plate; pyro soda; 
contact-print, Vitava Portrait Bromide (Enlarging) 
Old Master O Buff. 

A pictorial design of originality and beauty is “An 
Entrance’’, from the camera of Hiromu Kira, a master 
of photographic art. Page 125. With fine artistic 
discretion, Mr. Kira placed the main feature of his 
delightful pattern a little to the left of the exact center 
of his picture-space, using the adjacent window and a 
section of the iron railing as a balance. By choos- 
ing the proper time of day—sunlight imperative—he 
gained long, diverging shadows against a shaded surface, 
thereby creating a design of striking novelty. The 
purity and finish of technique are other appealing 
qualities of the achievement. 

Data: Made at Seattle, Wash.; April, 10.30 a.m.; 
good sunlight; 4x 5 Graflex; Wollensak Verito Lens; 
stop, F/6.3; 1/40 second; Eastman Cut Film; pyro- 
soda; print on Rapid Black. 

Simple and spontaneous in conception, characterises, 
“While Waiting for a Companion’’, by S. Izuo, page 126. 
For reasons known only to the artist, the tonal quality 
of the print, and also of the resultant halftone- 
reproduction, is dull and flat, resembling over-exposure 
in negative or print. As a pictorial effort, however, 
the picture leaves no room for adverse criticism. 

Data: Middle of April, 4.30 pm; 34x44 
Graflex; B. & L. lens; stop, F/8; 1/25 second; 
Eastman Cut Film, Par Speed; developed in tank; 
enlarged on Wellington Smooth Bromide. 

The “Fantasy”, page 129, accompanies an article 
of exceptional interest by the photographer, Milton M. 
Bitter, pages 127 to 129. The idea projected by the 
artist is well carried out in the successful portrayal of 
the eight filled milk-bottles and their reflections. 
The data are contained in the article. 

Among the eminent contributors to PHoro-Era 
MaaazineE of former days—1906 and _ later—was 
F. E. Bronson. During the past fifteen years or so 
this worker’s camera was permitted to rest, for reasons 
that were natural and satisfactory. In the mean- 
time, the erstwhile camera-enthusiast, by concentrated 
effort and devotion, advanced by degrees in the finan- 
cial institution where he was employed. As a result, 
he was recently appointed the supreme head of the 
leading banking-house of his home-town. Interested 
to know if my old-time friend allowed his camera to 
remain idle permanently, I sent him a letter to that 
effect. The answer came in the form of a portrait of 
his daughter, made recently, which went to prove that 
his old plate-camera has not forgotten its cunning. 
Page 132. As a hastily made home-portrait, this 
evidence of renewed activity in an old hobby is not 
without merit—pose, lighting, expression and _tech- 
nique; and the ornament fastened to the fur collar 
supplies the necessary accent. 

The bit of Pennsylvania scenery, by M. J. Pecora, 
page 133, has several pleasing qualities, which might 
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have been improved had the exposure been made at a 
time of day when the light created fewer highlights. 
At present, the general effect is spotty which could 
have been avoided easily, as may be seen by imagining 
the sun to be more in the west (at the left). Furthermore, 
I have a suspicion that the surface of the water is not 
level; for the sunlit portions seem inclined to leave the 
picture, traveling rapidly towards the right. I may 
be mistaken, however. Nevertheless, the average 
camerist does not use his equipment in landscape- 
photography with the same care as in architectural 
work, because of the absence of marked horizontal 
and vertical lines; although it is well to hold the 
camera properly when the view contains a really 
level water-surface, as may have been the case in 
“‘Nature’s Retreat’’. 

Data: Near Freeland, Pa.; July, 3 p.m.; bright 
light; Ica Ideal B; 6-inch Carl Zeiss F/4.5; stop, 
F/16; 3-time filter; 3 seconds; Eastman Cut Film, 
Portrait Par Speed; pyro, tank-dev.; enlarged on 
Portrait Bromide D Rough Mat. 

The scene spread out before the eyes of Arthur H. 
Farrow, a self-confessed camera-enthusiast, and pic- 
tured by him so fervently—page 118—must have 
been one of ravishing beauty; and the reproduction 
is a faithful copy of the original print. I have rarely 
seen so attractive a path—the one that leads to the old 
bridge seen in the distance. No wonder our nature- 
lover was fascinated by this charming prospect, and 
loth to sacrifice a part of it, even to conform to a well- 
known rule in pictorial composition; viz., centralised 
interest. The observer’s attention is devoted chiefly 
to the one alluring picture—the path so delightfully 
portrayed; but after a while, the viewer will become 
conscious of the presence of the little stream, at the left, 
with its pretty banks, particularly the one that forms 
the left edge of the road. This conspicuous locality 
will receive the admiration it deserves, although it is 
not itself a successful composition. In the case of a 
picture of pronounced dual interest, like the present one, 
the usual remedy is trimming; but such a procedure 
is of no avail here. No doubt, Mr. Farrow thought 
likewise, when he beheld the finished print. There- 
fore, we bow to the inevitable, and accept the result. 

The pictorial suggestions which accompany Mr. 
Neblette’s engaging article, “Picturesque New Orleans’, 
pages 136 to 141, deserve serious study. They offer 
convincing proof that the old French city is a photo- 
graphic treasure-trove for those who love old places 
with a foreign flavor. What Quebec is to Canada, 
New Orleans is to Louisiana, and this is why the 
latter is so much visited. Whether the subjects 
offered by Mr. Neblette were photographed by him 
just as conditions of light, etc., happened to be as he 
found them, or whether he selected the most favorable 
light and viewpoint by revisiting the places, is not 
stated. In any event, the author-camerist has dis- 
played a high degree of artistic discrimination in the 
choice of subjects to illustrate his point. ‘Tulane 
University”, page 140, impresses one as the most 
attractive picture of the series. Of course, some of 
the courts pictured here appear at their best when 
the sun is high; although, personally, I should choose 
a gray day, if it could be had. Data will be found in 
Mr. Neblette’s article. 

As a student and interpreter of Nature’s moods, 
Frederick B. Hodges is unsurpassed. This opinion 
will be shared by nearly every one who is familiar with 
the fascinating monographs and photographic illustra- 
tions that have appeared in this publication during 
the past twelve years. ‘Wood Creek’, page 142, is a 
masterpiece in thought and expression, as well as in 


the art of pictorial photography. Like a creation by 
a great landscape-painter—Rousseau, Daubigny or 
Diaz—it fills the eye and stirs the soul by its profound 
and impressive beauty. 

Following is a complete list of Mr. Hodges’ illustra- 
ted monographs that have appeared in PHoro-Era. 

“The Book”, August, 1913; “The Road”, July, 
1914; “The Lake’, June, 1918; “The Charm of Dis- 
covery”, April, 1919; ““The Curve in the Road”, Janu- 
ary, 1919; “The Book of Nature”, June, 1921; “My 
First Photograph”, June, 1922; “The River’, July, 
1922; “‘Camera-Happiness on the Old Farm’’, May, 
1923; “Autumn”, October, 1923, and “Where the By- 
Paths lead”, October, 1923. 

The amateur-kinematographer and others interested 
in the “movies” will be glad to gaze upon a recent 
and admirable likeness of the popular film-star, Lillian 
Gish. Page 144. Kinema-patrons will recall the 
photo-play, “Way Down East’’, in which this artist 
played the part of the heroine with distinguished 
success. Among her later triumphs was “La Bo- 
héme”’, her girlish face and figure, and winsome person- 
ality being admirably adapted to the part of Mimi. 
Among her successes to be is a screen-adaptation of 
Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter”. But the great tri- 
umph of her Kinema-career is expected to be “Annie 
Laurie’, adapted for the screen by Josephine Lovett, 
in which Miss Gish will impersonate the heroine. 
This production will be seen later during the current 
year. As to the camera-portrait of Lillian Gish, 
here presented, it is considered by her friends and 
acquaintances the best yet made of her—character- 
istically girlish, sweet and pure, as made possible by 
a direct, straightforward photograph at the hands of 
an experienced professional craftsman. 





Our Contributing Critics 


(Continued from page 157) 


tions suggest recent construction. The little tongue 
of rock and gravel in the foreground does not show the 
effect of weathering that the adjective “old” would 
suggest. What water we can see suggests an irriga- 
tion-ditch. The scene lacks patina. 

Technically, the highlights are too insistent, glaring 
infact. They should be softened, especially at the right 
of the picture. A little indistinctness in the unlovely 
background would help. The circular black streak 
in the center is not self-explanatory. 

Except as a record, I am afraid the picture is a 
failure so far as pictorial possibilities are concerned. 


E. L. C. Morse. 


OLD-FASHIONED waterwheels are becoming more 
and more rare, and they command increasing interest 
when we compare them with modern methods of 
utilising “‘white coal’, as, for instance, in hydro- 
electric plants. For this reason we are glad to see 
this token of the past, even though our enjoyment 
labors under the discouragement of separating the 
subject from the unfortunate surroundings and pos- 
sibly unavoidable superfluity of detail that exists. 
The waterwheel does not stand out conspicuously 
enough. Perhaps a change of lighting might improve 
the situation, or a change of view point. No doubt 
Mr. Potter has exposed negatives from many different 
angles, and from those chosen his best. If this were 
the case, it would seem that the subject has too limited 
possibilities. 

Joserpu A. L. Russo. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 









































































**And so Forth’’—‘‘And Others’’ 


WueEn:E we bestow so much well-deserved praise upon 
the achievements of pictorial workers, we ought not to 
be severely criticised when once in a while we point 
out the failings of ambitious photographic writers who 
have not thought it necessary to acquire even the 
rudiments of grammatical expression. 

The editor of another photographic publication tells us 
that, like the average publisher, he frequently receives 
copy that needs considerable correcting before it can 
be printed. A certain worker, whose camera-efforts 
are on a par with his meager literary ability, had visited 
a recent American salon, and sent his impressions to 
the editor above alluded to. He stated that he had ad- 
mired the works of W. A. Alcock, W. E. Macnaughtan, 
Dr. J. B. Pardoe, Floyd Vail, Sophie L. Lauffer, ete. 
His copy contained many other errors besides the wrong 
use of “etc.” (after proper names), so it was returned 
him with the request that he send a better written 
copy—one—free of errors. The editor’s wish was com- 
plied with, and all the errors had been corrected, includ- 
ing the term “etc.” which had been replaced by the 
abbreviation “‘et al,’ (et alii, and others), which he 
had spelled “‘at all’! 





Talking Pictures 


“TakinG Pictures” have arrived but, contrary to 
the hopes of the inventors, are regarded with indifference 
by the public, which seems to prefer the quiet, restful 
illusion of the screen. Why, in many cases the accom- 
panying music—particularly the meager substitute of a 
second-rate theater—is annoying to the spectators. 
But what irritates the Editors of this publication is the 
cool manner in which the newspaper press ascribes the 
invention to persons who perfected the synchronisation 
of picture and voice, instead of giving credit to those 
who were the authors of the idea but did not have the 
financial means to develop it. Among these is Robert 
Thorne Haines, F.R.P.S., an acknowledged authority 
on kinematography, who conceived the idea and de- 
scribed it in PHoto-Era MaGazine, October, 1909, 
under the title, “Synchronism and the Simultaneous 
Recording and Reproducing Photographically of 
Sounds and Pictures or Images’’. 

When the complete history of the invention comes to 
be written, we sincerely hope that among the names 
of those who were prominently identified with it will 
be included that of Robert Thorne Haines. 


A Case of Excessive Zeal 


THE ignorant use of the automatic shutter of her 
first camera caused a very precise elderly lady acquaint- 
ance of mine to lose every picture she made on a recent 
trip to the White Mountains. She had exchanged her 
set-shutter camera for one provided with an automatic 
shutter, and when using it, continued her acquired 
habit of conscientiously and energetically pressing the 
wire-release of her automatic shutter several times, 
immediately after each exposure—‘‘to make sure’, 





she explained, “‘that I had pushed it good and proper!”’ 
After the modus operandi had been made clear to her, 
and the destructive results of her excessive zeal as 
well, the good lady decided to keep on with her auto- 
matic-shutter camera, for she really liked its ease of 
operation and other excellent features. 


The Photographic Reformatory 


Tuey were discussing the merits of husbands, at the 
Women’s City Club, including the camera-habit which 
was responsible for the frequently messy condition of 
the kitchen or the bath-room when they got through. 

Taking up the cudgels for her husband, Mrs. J. said, 
“Well, mine has suddenly begun leaving the kitchen 
in apple-pie order. It used to look so disorderly and 
dirty when he got through with his chemicals and 
things. Now it’s different, bless his heart!” “Of 
course you know what’s done it, don’t you?” inter- 
jected Mrs. R. “No, do tell me!” urged Mrs. J. 
“Why, he’s joined the camera club! And they’ve got 
a man for president that just makes those boys keep 
things tidy and clean in the work-rooms!” explained 
Mrs. R. “Well, if that isn’t nice of him! No wonder,” 
concluded Mrs. J. 


Wise Rube 


THE artist was taking a vacation in the country. 
He was painting—sunset red, with blue streaks and 
green dots. The old rustic, at a respectful distance, 
was watching. 

“Ah”, said the artist, looking up suddenly, “perhaps 
to you, too, Nature has opened her sky-picture, page 
by page? Have you seen the lambent flame of dawn 
leaping across the livid east; the red-stained sulphurous 
islets floating in the lake of fire in the west; the ragged 
clouds at midnight, black as a raven’s wing, blotting 
out the shuddering moon?” 

“No,”’ replied the rustic, “not since July first.” 


Pressing the Button 


I uAveE before me an admirable sketch by our 
observant friend, W. H. Blacar, which shows a woman- 
camerist standing before a beautiful arch and ready to 
press the button of her Brownie which is held level and 
plumb. This position is correct. The neat position 
shows the lady pressing the button; but she presses it 
so vigorously that the camera is directed upward— 
at an angle of nearly forty-five degrees. The result 
of her exposure can easily be imagined. It is a common 
habit among snapshooters and can be overcome by 
resting the camera in either hand before and while 
pressing the button. 


The Musical Art 


Lapy at piano—‘Do you recognise this?” 

Famous composer—‘Er—I'm afraid I don’t.” 

Lady—“You funny man! Why, it’s one of your 
own!’ —Exchange. 
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The Criticism of Pictures 


Mr. Rovuscn’s article on “A Criticism of the Criti- 
cisms’’, which appeared in the August issue, was very 
timely and we think that it will do much to increase 
the interest and value of this department. 

The criticism of pictures is one of the best educa- 
tional features of PHoto-Era Maaazine, for those 
who study the pictures and criticisms cannot help 
but derive some benefit from it. 

Superficially, it may appear, because the critics are 
confined to a small group of regulars, that little interest 
is taken in this department; but we know for a fact 
that a lively interest is manifested in this feature. 
Many camera-enthusiasts have discussed the matter 
with us, and others have expressed their opinions 
and appreciation in letters. 

As Mr. Rousch explains, the critics are seriously 
handicapped in their work because of the lack of data 
pertaining to the pictures. Not knowing the con- 
ditions under which the pictures were made hampers 
the task of criticism, and the guesses that are hazarded 
often turn out to be entirely wrong. 

Our personal contention is that the type of pictures 
submitted for criticism has not been the most suitable 
for the purpose. Most of them seem to be of the 
ordinary snap-shot or record type, and very little 
serious thought was given to either artistic or technical 
treatment. 

The particular picture—Mr. Harrison’s “Havana 
Cathedral”—to which Mr. Rousch referred, was a 
typical example of this class of subject. We have no 
doubt that Mr. Harrison did the best he could in the 
circumstances; but our criticism was invited, and those 
who criticised the picture did so with an open mind 
and the best intentions. 

The picture as made by Mr. Harrison possibly 
served its purpose so far as he was concerned. He 
probably thought nothing about getting a pictorial 
study, and doubtless on his trip made dozens of similar 
snap-shots which, although they had no real pictorial 
merit, served as interesting mementoes of a pleasant 
trip. 

We have just finished developing and printing about 
one hundred films made by a lady on a West Indies 
cruise. Although there was hardly one of the pictures 
which anyone who takes photography seriously would 
have deemed worthy of more than a passing glance, 
they serve their purpose and enable the lady who 
made the exposures to live over again the happy 
month she spent cruising among those tropical islands. 

The thing we cannot understand is why such a 
picture as the “Havana Cathedral” was offered for 
criticism. However, it was offered, and those who 
criticised it were entitled to an opportunity of expressing 
their opinioms. We have again read the criticisms 
and they seem to us to be entirely fair, helpful and 
courteous. 

One of the most important things a camera-enthusiast 
has to learn is the possibilities and limitations of his 
camera. We have not been to Cuba, so cannot discuss 
the question of viewpoint; but as we have seen excel- 
lent pictures of this cathedral, we know that if one has 
the proper apparatus it is possible to get better results 
than Mr. Harrison did. 

We hope, now the matter of picture criticism has 
been brought into the spotlight, that something will 
be done to make “Our Contributing Critics” serve 
its purpose more adequately. It is the first thing we 
turn to when we get Puoto-Era MaGazine, and 
we feel sure that there are many others who are just 
as interested in this department as we are. 

Artuur H. Farrow. 





To THE EpiTor oF PHoto-Era MAGAZINE: 


After reading the communication in your August 
issue by Mr. G. A. Rousch, A.B., B.S., of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, in which, under the caption of “‘A: Criticism of 
the Criticisms’, he expresses his ideas about criticism, I 
have come to the conclusion that the gentleman ap- 
pears to misunderstand the function of criticism. 

I gather from his remarks that he thinks a critic 
should be a sort of individual instructor to the particular 
maker of a picture. The critic should know exactly 
what equipment the operator had, and what were the 
conditions of light and shade and space available for 
working. If the operator had a little Kodak, it would 
be unreasonable for the critic to point out that said 
contraption did not render the truth in regard to 
straight lines in architecture. If the picture offered for 
criticism was not well proportioned, if the operator 
was too close to a cathedral to do it justice, it would 
be absurd for the critic to say so, for the critic ought to 
know that there was no room to make that particular 
cathedral in any other way—and so forth and so on. 

All this in my opinion is beside the mark. The ob- 
vious answer to the gentleman from Lehigh is: Don’t 
attempt to do what you cannot do. If your equipment 
is not suited for architectural work, then don’t try it. 
If you have to get too close or too far from an object, 
then don’t try it. Don’t try to make a rapid motion- 
picture with a slow lens, or a snap-shot at twilight. 

The critic is not interested in the photographer's 
equipment. To him the important thing is, What did 
he accomplish? If the photographer stood on his head 
while making a picture, that fact would not add to or 
detract from the value of the photograph. Imagine a 
painter asking for approval of his picture because he 
had to use a tooth-brush—a musician who played 
Chopin with one finger—a story-teller who forgot the 
point of his story! As Dr. Johnson said of the dog that 
walked on his hind legs: “‘Sir,”’ said he, “‘it is not well 
done. The only marvel is that it is done at all!’ So, 
too, in photography. 

There are many things that can be done with a 
moderate-priced camera—and many things that can- 
not be done. There are many things that can be done 
with a two-hundred-dollar camera—and many things 
that cannot be done. If the amateur does not know 
what he can do or cannot do with a given equipment 
or under certain conditions, the critic cannot be ex- 
pected to approve the result for that reason only. 

The object of offering prints for criticism in PHoto- 
Era Maaazine, as I understand it, is not to let the 
individual amateur photographer personally know 
what the critic personally thinks of that particular 
print. The chances are 100 to 1 that they do not know 
each other, or even care to know each other. The 
point is: Has the photographer expressed in a pleasing 
and comprehensible manner and in accordance with 
the technique of photography the idea, emotion or 
sentiment in the mind of the maker of the picture—if 
he has any? Is his picture well arranged, well propor- 
tioned? Is there a clear, definite, central idea, and are 
his accessories so proportioned and so situated as to 
harmonize with and reinforce the main interest? 
Specifically, are his shadows clogged up, are his high- 
lights almost correct in texture? Has he probably over- 
or under-exposed—over- or under-developed? Was his 
viewpoint too high or too low? Might he not have 
taken a better position? 

The readers of PHoro-Era Macazine doubtless 
study these criticisms and learn what are the good 
points and what are the bad points in a given picture 
and doubtless profit thereby when they come to make 
pictures themselves. E. L. C. Morss, A.B., LL.B. 
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The Amateur Kinematographer 


Tuts month we shall omit the usual features of 
this department in order to get the Reference-Work 
well under way. After this month, though, the usual 
features of the department will be continued as in the 
past with the reference-pages added. 

You will find four index pages this month for the 
four great divisions of kinematography: History, 
Chemistry, Optics and Mechanics. Under these four 
divisions the pages will be filed for the time being; 
later sub-dividing pages will be added as they become 
necessary. For example, under optics we may add 
optical formule, lenses, chromatics and so forth. It is 
suggested that these first four index-pages be mounted 
upon thin manilla card, of about the weight used for 
amateur delivery envelupes. Heavy kraft paper would 
serve very well. Then, using photo-transparent water- 
color, treat them to a faint tinting-bath. This will 
make the four great divisions conspicuous, and the sub- 
headings which remain white will be recognised for 
what they are. 

In addition to this, each of you should secure a 
package of bond paper pages to match the printed ones, 
and keep notes. In fact we should like to have you 
send in a copy of your notes. As this is to be your 
reference-work, I want every one of you to contribute 
something. Then when complete the work will be 
the embodiment of the consensus of your ideas. It 
will be practically encyclopedic in nature. 

As this is essentially an experiment, we want you to 
feel free to criticise the reference-pages. As this is to 
be a pocket-volume, literary style can have no place; 
in fact, all pretentions in that direction must be dis- 
carded, and only a concise statement of fact allowed 
to remain. The one great aim is to present facts in 
such a manner that the information will be immediately 
available. 

The reference-pages themselves are marked for the 
standard six-ring binder as made by the principal 
loose-leaf manufacturers. If you want to use a slightly 
different binder, it will be easy to make a cardboard 
guide-sheet, just the size of the leaf for your binder 
and to then cut the reference-pages to correct size by 
means of this guide; but we suggest that you use 
the regular binder which is being prepared by us and 
which will be ready in the very near future. 

We shall try to keep the active sheets below one 
hundred in number, which number will be reached in 
the next twelve or eighteen months. After that, 
new sheets will be issued to replace the old ones, which 
in turn will be filed in the filing-boxes which we shall 
be glad to furnish. 





On Making Amateur Motion-Picture Plays 


Tue Bell & Howell Company of Chicago, Ill., an- 
nounces that a new book “How To Make Your Own 
Motion-Picture Plays” by Jack Bechdolt, is now avail- 
able. Such a book has long been in demand. As the 
professional producer resorted to drama to hold the 
interest of his audiences, so must the individual turn 


to the animated story to stimulate greater enthusiasm 
in home-movies. 

Although action-pictures are legion, particularly at 
this time of the year, and wonderfully interesting films 
can be produced of every-day subjects, the amateur 
kinematographer owning equipment built to pro- 
fessional standards and embodying professional features 
wants to take full advantage of the flexibility and com- 
pleteness of his equipment by producing picture-plays. 
He knows that speedy lenses can be obtained, facili- 
tating the making of interiors, and that specially 
designed arc-lights for home-use are available. From 
an equipment standpoint, the kinematographer has 
been encouraged to try this fascinating branch of the 
work. 

But how to go about it—what kind of plays to enact, 
how to select the cast, what kind of costumes to use, 
how to “make up” for the camera, what background 
is required, the equipment necessary to get the best 
effects, the amount of film to use for each scene—all of 
these points were more or less a mystery to the in- 
dividual until now. 

The book “How To Make Your Own Motion-Picture 
Plays” removes the mystery. It covers all of these 
subjects and others so vital to the producing of a good 
amateur picture-play. Furthermore, it contains a 
number of stories written up in detail—plays that call 
for very simple settings and can therefore be acted out 
by any kinematographer, his family and friends. These 
will suggest other plays which, with the information 
given in the book as a guide, can be written up by the 
individual. This in itself is a very interesting pastime 
and in many cases will develop latent talent in scenario- 
writing. 

The book “How To Write Your Own Motion-Picture 
Plays” is a storehouse of kinematograph ideas and well 
worth the time of every kinematographer to read. The 
Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., who are exclusive distributors of the 
book, advise that it retails for $1.50. 





We Ask Your Indulgence and Co-operation 


Ir stands to reason that it requires not a little 
experimenting to get a new product or service well 
under way. It may appear to be a very simple matter 
to those who look on; but sometimes unforeseen 
obstacles and complications arise which have to be 
met and overcome as we go along. In launching the 
experiment of the PHoto-EraA RererenceE Book or 
KINEMATOGRAPHY we make no claims to perfection 
in the matter of presentation or material; but we do 
admit that we are making a sincere attempt to be of 
service to our readers. Only by the kindly interest 
and co-operation of our readers will this effort be 
successful. We ask for suggestions, ' corrections and 
constructive criticism. From the interest which the 
announcement has already aroused we feel very much 
encouraged to do more pioneering in the field of 
kinematography and rendering service to the increasing 
number of kinematographers. 
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Introduction 


Tuts reference-work is published in answer to the 
demand for a reference-work on the subjects of photo- 
graphy and kinematography. Such reference-books 
have been published in the past, but due to the rapid 
strides being made in these kindred arts, such works 
have been out of date before publication. We believe 
that in offering this work we are offering the only 
solution to the problem of publishing an up-to-date 
reference-work; that is, by publishing the individual 
pages from month to month. In this way the informa- 
tion is placed in the hands of the public in the shortest 
possible time and the book is kept just as complete 
as possible and information may be secured from it 
as quickly as from the periodical journals. 

Included with this service PHotro-ErA MAGAZINE 
has established a special service bureau. This service 
bureau has for its purpose the supply of special informa- 
tion. Any questions you may care to ask will be 
answered upon receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope 
and a remittance of fifty cents for each question which 
requires a separate answer. All letters of inquiry 
should be addressed to Herbert C. McKay, A.R.P.S., 
Eustis, Florida. 
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History of Photography and Kinematography 
(Summary) 


A.D. 130 Ptolemy described persistence of vision, the 
phenomenon which makes possible the illusion of 
pictures in motion. 

K. W. Scheele discovered reaction of silver-salts 
to light. 

(Approximate date) K. W. Scheele, one of the 
greatest chemists of all time, and one who made 
more chemical discoveries than any other 
scientist, discovered the specific reaction of 
silver-salts to the stimulus of light. 

Senebier repeated Scheele’s experiments and 
discovered difference in rapidity of action of 
violet and red rays. 

Count Rumford prepared a paper upon this 
phenomenon. He gave temperature as_ the 
activating cau 

1802 Robert Harrup showed the effect to be caused 
by the visible radiations. 

1801 Johann Ritter proved existence of ultra-violet 
rays and demonstrated their effect upon silver- 
salts. 

1802-8 Thomas Seebeck and Jacques Etienne con- 
tinued this investigation. 

1825 Exact date not determined, Wollaston noticed 
effect of light upon gum guiacum. 

Davy noted changes in lead. 

1801 Desmorties and Bockman noted light-action 
upon phosphorous with attention to various 
colors. 

1802 Thomas Wedgewood published an account of 
making profiles by the agency of light upon 
silver nitrate. This was the first photograph. 

1809 (Approximate date) Sir Humphrey Davy while 
experimenting with electric batteries noted the 
changes in lead, incident to exposure to light. 

1812 (Approximate date) W. H. Wollaston, secre- 
tary of the Royal Society noticed the effect of 
light upon gum guiacum. At this time he was 
deeply interested in the study of optics. 

1814 Niepce made photographs upon metal plates. 
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Mechanics (Summary) 


The one great difference between the fields of motion 
and still photography is that in motion-photography 
we have to add mechanics to our list of relevant 
sciences. Mechanics of precision are vital to success 
in making motion-pictures, and the kinematographer 
must understand the mechanical processes involved if 
he is to become a master of his art. 

The motion camera differs from the ordinary camera 
in that it is provided with a mechanism for advancing 
the film in the proper manner. Other parts of the 
camera differ from the ordinary in design rather than 
in function. 

The film leaves the upper magazine-chamber in 
a smooth, uniform flow. Between the upper and lower 
sprockets this film moves in an intermittent manner, 
advancing three-fourths of an inch at each movement. 
To allow this change of motion, we have a “loop” or 
surplus of film between the upper sprocket and the 
intermittent claw. A similar loop is provided below 
the claw so that the film may flow smoothly from the 
second sprocket into the receiving chamber of the 
magazine. 

The motion camera usually has a rotary shutter 
which is more easily synchronised with the intermittent 
movement than any other type of shutter. 

The film-movement past the aperture where exposure 
takes place is stop—move—stop—move. To accom- 
plish this the intermittent claws move forward, down, 
back, up. The film is motionless through three of 
these phases and moves only with the downward 
motion of the claw. 

The shutter, when 180 degrees is used, opens midway 
of the backward claw movement, and remains open 
until the claws are midway in their forward movement. 
(This applies to cameras which have the claw movement 
within the film chamber. In the case where the claw 
are in front of the film-plate, in the shutter chamber, 
the motion is reversed. In this work “forward”’ may be 
understood to mean “forward engagement with the 
film’’.) 

The take-up mechanism which winds up the exposed 
film is connected with the take-up shaft by some sliding 
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Four Photographic Exhibitions all in progress at Twentieth Century model has been posed for the part. 
the same time in London! A Kodak show at Kingsway There should be something in the result that appeals 
House, Color-Portraits at the Studio Obbard, the to all time, and the slender, graceful, almost boyish 
Professional Photographers’ exhibits at the Head- lines of the figure above-mentioned are altogether 
quarters of the Congress, and photographs by Members attractive and convincing. One of the best portraits 
of the Pictorial Group at the Royal Photographic was of H. R. H. Princess Mary, by Richard Spaeight. 


Society, Russell Square. It is quite the prettiest and most convincing portrait 
We visited the Kodak show first. At first, we were we have seen of her. 
a little disappointed with the highly finished and We were not able to do the P. P. A. exhibition any- 


retouched portraits, glazed and glittering interiors, thing like justice; for the gallery had to be used also 
and hard cut-out prints of domestic utensils. The as a lecture-room: When we first arrived, there was 
portraits all seemed to have a strange family-likeness, a demonstration going on of the Aldis-Ensign Enlarger 
which we at first attributed to the “intensive” retouch- _ for which, naturally, the room had to be dark. When 
ing; but on looking through an album that contained this was over, we did succeed in getting a hasty glance 
the same type of head-and-shoulders portraits we asked, around; but very-soon another lecture was begun, and 
“Who are all these people?” and were told by the although it did not need the blinds to be drawn (as it 
gentleman who was kindly conducting us around was on the somewhat dull, if enlightening subject of 
that they were Americans to a man. And then we’ the Principles of Insurance) nevertheless we were 
began to realise that we were in an American pro- rather hampered in our survey of those prints hung 
fessional and purely-business exhibition. “Right about behind the lecturer. After all, when one thinks of the 
face!’ we said, and quickly attuning our minds, we organisation and reorganisation required to postpone 
found much to interest and instruct—even the ordinary a week’s important congress like this—owing to the 


intelligent amateur. Great Strike—and yet fit in most of the fixtures, one 
We now viewed the show from quite another angle, could hardly complain of such a very little incon- 

and were able to admire the American efficiency. venience. 

These glazed and pinpoint-focused interiors were no The fourth exhibition on our list (the one at the rooms 

longer terrible, but wonderfully clever. They would of the Royal Photographic Society) has a particular 

mirror the furniture to the possible purchaser. “‘Photo- interest, as it is composed of two shows: one by mem- 


graphy cannot lie’, he would say, as he ordered his _ bers of the Pictorial Group of the R. P. S., and another 
handsome suite or his ornate curtains. And then the of “Graphic Art’’ by members of the R. P. S. The 
colored reproductions of earthenware and metal _ first-named is a regular photographic exhibition; but 
cooking-utensils, so realistic that they might have in the second a number of members have kicked over 
been the pots and pans themselves, and, as our inter- the traces of their classic art, and demonstrate what 
ested cicerone remarked, “They would certainly sell the | they can achieve with brush and pencil. There are 
goods.” We left this show with a fuller respect for etchings, sketches and paintings in oil and watercolor, 
photography; for it had demonstrated what a powerful _ some of them in quite the approved modern style. 
advertising-weapon the camera can be in capable Of course, it was immensely interesingt to go around 
hands. the walls and discover exactly how well-known photo- 
We had hoped to see more portraits at the Agfa graphers expressed themselves when free of the limita- 
Exhibition, at the Studio Obbard; but those in actual _ tions of the camera. We could not help comparing 
color were few and far between—not more than half a this outbreak with the controversy that is always alive 
dozen, all told. It was, however, impossible not to between High and Low Church in this country. There 
grow more and more interested; the wonderful quality were some of our most advanced photographers who 
of the Agfa color-plate and its possibilities for rapid have employed the camera as the shadowy basis for 
exposures, place color-portraiture on a different plane the most pronounced hand-work, frankly liberated, 
to what we have been used to. The best thing in the and using brush and pencil whole-heartedly, just as 
exhibition was a still-life subject—some fish and we have individuals in the Established Church who 
vegetables—which was not only amazingly lifelike, but have introduced nearly all the usages of the Roman 
artistic. Catholic religion, only later to break with the Ref- 
At the show of the Professional Photographers’ ormation and go over entirely to the historic Mother 
Association, in spite of its name, we were confident Church. 
that we should not need to preserve the strictly business- In glancing through the catalog, we observed that 
attitude of mind, and, as usual, there was plenty cf Mr. Tilney (the well-known critic of photography) 
poetry and imagination let loose. One of the most was showing a painting of “The Railway Viaduct, 
arresting exhibits was “The Dragon Fly”, by Marcus _Dorking’’; but its place on the wall was vacant and a 
Adams. Needless to say, the subject was a child, who, _ little notice informed us that it had been taken to 
fitted with wings, looked as if she had been posed on the another exhibition. This was our first disappoint- 
roof of a house. Frank Davis has achieved success ment, and we could not find very much which suggested 
in “Etude Fantastique’, a really graceful nude. We that well-known photographers would have been wise 
have seen a goodly number of such subjects lately, to devote all their energies to painting. But there 
and photographers of the nude seem to have learned were one or two marked exceptions. M. Robert 
that they must not use realistic models; that is to say, | Demachy (the outstanding figure in French pictorial 
they must not suggest to the spectator that a purely photography for many years) had some striking five- 
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minute sketches from the life, hung on a screen by 
themselves. They certainly were worth while, and one 
could trace his interest back from them to his many 
studies (photographic) of dancers that we have in past 
years so admired for their vigor and truth. Mr. 
Bertram Cox and Mrs. Bertram Park have each a 
painting hung in the place of honor on two of the 
walls, which suggest that these two gifted photo- 
graphers would have made their mark in whatever 
branch of graphic art they pursued. Both are land- 
scapes. The one by Mr. Cox is particularly attractive, 
inasmuch as one fancies that one can trace the influence 
of his photographic training in the selection and treat- 
ment of the subject—a broad, green hillside; big-rolling 
clouds against a blue sky, and a winding lane, following 
just the right lines to lead one on to the chief interest 
of the scene. How often have we grown hot and tired 
under the focusing-cloth trying, generally in vain, to 
induce a real lane to lend itself to this pleasing purpose! 
And it is not difficult to picture Mr. Cox, free of the 

vamera’s arbitrary treatment of such features, placing 
his road on the canvas exactly where, in photography, 
it had probably often refused to go. 

It would be instructive to develop this double- 
exhibition idea still further, and hang the photographer- 
painters’ results by both mediums together, or at least 
within easy reach, for comparison. One would then 
learn much of their interesting interaction and influence 
on the workers and their methods. 





BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


How to Hunt with THE CAMERA, by William Nesbit. 
337 Pages. 74 Figures and Diagrams, over 200 
photographic illustrations. Price, cloth, $10.00. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 

It is good to see such a strong pictorial, literary plea 
in favor of hunting with the lens as Mr. Nesbit has 
given us in his book, ““How to Hunt with the Camera” 
After a careful reading of this splendidly illustrated 
volume, one cannot doubt that there is just as much, if 
not really more, of a thrill in hunting with a camera 
than there is with a rifle. However, Mr. Nesbit has 
given us more than a plea for conservation of game. 
He has rendered a real service to every amateur and 
professional photographer who uses his camera out of 
doors. In fact, he has given us an up-to-date guide to 
all forms of outdoor-photography. He has collected 
the photographic data of such well-known nature-photo- 
graphers as Dr. William T. Hornaday, Carl Akeley, 
Dr. Frank Chapman, Dr. Raymond Ditmars, A. 
Radcliffe Dugmore, Martin Johnson, Hobart V. Roberts 
and George Shiras, 3rd. Then, too, for the reader who 
cares little about photographing birds and animals, 
there are several excellent chapters which are of great 
value to every user of a camera, from beginner to 
advanced scientist. 

Among the chapters of special interest to photo- 
graphers—in addition to those devoted to animal and 
bird-photography—we call attention to the following: 


“To the Beginner”, “Branches of Photography” nine- 
teen in number, ““Cameras’’, ““Lenses’’, “Development 
and Exposure’, “High-Speed Flashlight Apparatus ” 
and “Transparency Devices”. Then there is an entire 
chapter given to “A Partial Who’s Who in Nature- 
Photography” which includes interesting biographies 
of fourteen of the leading nature-lovers and photo- 
graphers. All through the book one finds many helpful 
hints and practical experiences which add greatly to the 
appeal of the volume. Mr. Nesbit has injected his 
personality to such an extent that one reads on through 
the pages as though the book were an exciting story. 
Altogether, we heartily recommend this latest addition 
to photographic literature, for it meets a need; and, best 
of all, it will interest the beginner, amateur and pro- 
fessional alike. The volume is substantially bound in 
cloth and printed on excellent paper, and the type is 
large and easily read. Whether or not Mr. Nesbit’s 
splendid effort is free of some errors or some of his 
statements are open to friendly discussion, the fact 
remains that he has done exceedingly well and he and 
the publishers are to be congratulated. 


‘AMERAGRAPHS, 1926. Selections from the Second 
Exhibition of the Australian Salon of Photography. 
Edited by Cecil W. Bostock. 48 Pages and 63 Photo- 
graphic illustrations. Price, paper-cover, $2.50. 
Sydney, N.S.W.: Harringtons, Ltd. 

We are again pleased to call our readers’ attention to 
the beautiful collection of pictures which have been 
gathered together by Mr. Cecil W. Bostock in ““Camera- 
graphs, 1926”. The illustrations were selected from 
the Second Australian Salon and include the work of 
leading pictorialists from all parts of the world. Among 
the American contributors we find Collinge J. Walter, 

Raymond E. Hanson, George W. Harting, Millie 
Hoops, H. A. Hussey, Hiromu crea et Mudge, 
F. Y. Ogasawara, Dr. B. Pardoe, Valentino Sarra, 

William H. Zerbe and others familiar to our readers. 
The book contains a chapter under the title of “Prog- 

ress” in which photography in Australia is discussed 

and evidences of progress are set forth by the Editor. 

Then follows a review of the pictures by Harold 

Cazneaux who handles this delicate task with much 

skill and tact. As one studies the pictures in this 

collection, one is impressed with the strength, simplicity 
and beauty of the selection. There is very little strain- 
ing after an effect or the attempt to attract attention by 
some startling, unnatural effort. It is interesting to 
note that the following pictures have already appeared 
in Pooto-Era MaGazine: “Water-Plants Decoration” 

Hiromu Kira; “‘Still-Life’’, Valentino Sarra; ‘ ‘Sunlight 

on the Wall’, Eleanor L. Smith; and “Notan”, F. Y. 

Ogasawara. The halftone-reproduction of the pictures 

is excellent, and the typography a credit to the Austra- 

lian printers. Nothing better has been produced in the 

United States or Europe. We compliment the Editor, 

publishers and printers for giving us such a pictorial and 

typographic treat. 


= 


To Photograph Documents 


THE county-commissioners of Middlesex, Massachu- 
setts, have advertised for photographic equipment to 
be used in making photostat copies of wills and other 
documents in the Registry of Probate. The suggestion 
that this system be adopted was made six months ago 
by the State Commission on Administration and 
Finance as a result of a study made by it of the system 
in Cook County, Ill. The registrar of probate approved 
the plan, believing that photographic copies of doc- 
uments will be more accurate than the present system 
of copying on the typewriter, and at a lower cost. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








The Cleveland Photographic Society 
Takes Another Step Forward 


On account of the bankruptcy of the Grebe Company, 
from whom The Cleveland Photographic Society leased 
its present club-quarters, its lease became void and the 
club was placed in a position of a “month-to-month” 
tenancy, which it felt was undesirable from a number 
of standpoints. 

It has therefore leased, for a period of ten years, the 
entire second floor of the Graves Building at 2073 E. 
Fourth Street, at a very advantageous rental and re- 
moved its club-rooms during the months of July and 
August. It has available 3,600 feet of floor-space at 
the new address. Approximately $1,500 has been 
raised among the club-members to set up club-rooms 
which will be second to none in-the country. 

Seven darkrooms with running water are being 
equipped; large work-room with benches and desks 
for retouching and bromoil workers; large washing 
sinks, benches and lockers; and, in fact, everything 
that should be found in an up-to-date work-room of a 
photographic society; a large studio which will be 
equipped with modern facilities and apparatus; an 
auditorium seating approximately two hundred and 
fifty people, where will be held all the public entertain- 
ments of the club, likewise demonstrations. It will 
also be used for a regular meeting-place; a lounging- 
room which will accommodate fifty to seventy-five 
members at one time, with easy chairs, tables, desks 
and fine lighting-fixtures. The floor will be covered 
with linoleum and rugs. Built-in bookcases which will 
contain a library of several hundred volumes on photo- 
graphic subjects, and also a complete file of photo- 
graphic magazines published in this country and 
abroad, will be available at all times. In fact, the club- 
rooms will be far superior to the old quarters. 

Although the membership of the club at the present 
time is approximately one hundred members, it is the 
expectation of the Board of Trustees to increase this 
to two hundred members within a very short time. 

The club is expecting to have these quarters ready 
about the first of September and will greet all its friends 
at a housewarming the last Wednesday in September, 
plans for which are being made now, and announcement 
of which will be given out later. Club-members ask 
that their friends who have been interested in their 
meetings during the past season, kindly bear with 
them during this transition period, and they will prom- 
ise a better and larger organisation after they are com- 
pletely installed in their new quarters. 


Another Addition to the Family 


Since marketing the 100-power microscope a few 
months ago, the Wollensak line of microscopes and 
accessories has achieved significant growth and 
popularity. Following the demand for a higher power 
and finer instrument, the Wollensak Optical Company 
has placed on the market a 250-power microscope. 
This instrument has a set of two objectives that affords 
intermediate magnification from 100 to 250 times, with 
graduations to indicate the exact power. A tilting- 


stand and adjustable mirror permit maximum sub- 
stage illumination for transparent objects or top- 
illumination for opaque specimens. This instrument 
is supplied in a neat, imitation leather-covered, plush- 
lined case, with one prepared slide and complete 
instructions and sells for $16.50. 

That those who purchase a microscope might further 
their pleasure and knowledge, an elementary slide-set 
has also been marketed. This consists of ten prepared 
slides covering various studies and ten plain slides with 
cover-glasses and the necessary equipment and instruc- 
tions for preparing the subjects. This set sells for $3.50. 

Microscopy affords amusement in an intensely and 
educating form. With these popularly-priced. instru- 
ments, research and study that have heretofore been 
confined to scientific laboratories and schools are 
thoroughly practical in the home. 


Scottish International Salon of Photography 


THE Scottish International Salon of Pictorial Photo- 
graphy will be held in the Art Galleries of the People’s 
Palace Museum, Glasgow, Scotland, from December 3 
to January 8, 1927, inclusive. Last day for receiving 
prints, Wednesday, November 17, 1926. Further 
information and entry-blanks may be obtained from 
W. S. Crocket, secretary, 10 Parkgrove Terrace, Toll- 
cross, Glasgow, Scotland. This salon will be held 
under the auspices of The Scottish Photographic 
Federation. We are confident that our readers will do 
their full share to make this salon a splendid success. 


They Like American Photographic Articles 


Autuouau the world’s leading photographic journal 
is an English publication, viz., The British Journal of 
Photography, it frequently reprints articles that appear 
originally in American photographic publications. 
The P. P. A. Record—the esteemed official organ of 
the Professional Photographers’ Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland—is another high-class magazine 
that recognises the merit of American writers. In its 
June issue it reprints an article by a contributor to the 
pages of Puoro-Era MaGazing, viz., Ned Hungerford. 


Photography Being Taught in High Schools 


Dear Mr. BEearDsLey: 

In the last issue of Puoro-Era Macazine I notice 
an article entitled ““How Many Schools Teach Photo- 
graphy?” I have read this article with a great deal 
of interest as I am one of four photographic teachers 
in the city schools of Los Angeles, Calif. I notice that 
this article is written in the form of a question from 
a high-school principal in California. : 

For the information of this gentleman I will say 
that he is correct in the statement that photography 
can be and is being taught in this city in four of our 
large high schools. 

There are two or three more schools which are 
planning for it this next fall. I should be very glad 
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to get in touch with this principal in regard to the 
teaching of the subject in his school. In my school 
(Roosevelt High) we have a club composed of students 
in the photographic classes which, this last semester, 
numbered about forty. We give the student instruc- 
tion in the fundamentals of practical commercial and 
portrait photography, making all the photographs, 
both portrait and groups, for the School Annual. 

We should welcome any communication from any 
teacher of this subject (if any) in regard to a course 
of study for photography. So far we have tried to 
figure out our own course. 

Mr. C. A. Bach has been the instructor in the John 
C. Fremont High School for one year, during which time 
he has instructed his classes and produced a seven- 
reel motion-picture for his school. 

Mr. Bach, as well as myself, is very much interested 
in his work. Although we come from different branches 
of the work, we use the same methods in teaching. 
Polytechnic High teaches photography in its eve- 
ning-school. 

I am very much convinced that photography should 
have a place in the regular high-school curriculum; 
and I firmly believe that, in the not far distant future, 
photography will be taught in many high schools as 
a part of the regular work. I hope I have made myself 
clear on the subject and have been of any help, informa- 
tionally, to the gentleman. 

In regard to the subject being of interest to the 
student, I might add that it is of intense interest to 
the students, also profitable, as many of my students 
make their way through school doing this work. Quite 
a few, also, have obtained positions of trust. 

If you should care to publish this article you have 
my permission to do so. 

Yours cordially, 
CuaupE E. Sparks. 


Respect the Mountains 


Durine the next few weeks hundreds of persons 
will traverse the trails in the White Mountains. It 
seems imperative to call attention again to the growing 
carelessness in the leaving of luncheon-refuse, papers 
and débris of all kinds. Such well-known places as 
Chocorua, Whiteface, Edmands Col, and other fre- 
quented spots, will soon lose much of their charm. 
Nor can the warning be given too often about casual 
fires in badly chosen sites and culpable indifference 
as to cigarettes and matches. 

The trails are in fine condition. Enjoy them and— 
respect them. 

Epmunp K. ALDEN, 
(Randolph Mountain Club.) 


Will Put X-ray on Old Masters 


Atan Borrovuaus of the Fogg Museum, Harvard 
University, has gone to Europe to X-ray two hundred 
masterpieces at the Louvre and the Berlin Museum 
through an arrangement entered into between those 
institutions and Harvard University. Paintings by 
Raphael, Velasquez, Rembrandt, Da Vinci, Titian, 
Rubens, Correggio and other famous masters will 
be photographed (X-rayed) to establish evidence 
of their styles of painting which may be used later 
in tests to discriminate true works of old masters 
from copies by their students and from forgeries. 
At the Fogg Museum, Harvard University, photographs 
of more than three hundred paintings have detected 
modern retouching or repainting and discriminated 
infallibly between modern and ancient paintings. 

“We do not expect to find any forgeries at the 
Louvre or the Berlin Museum,” said Mr. Borroughs, 


who will be accompanied by his wife, Molly Luce, 
the painter. “That is not the purpose of the trip. 
The great value of the X-rays is in showing the charac- 
ter of the under-painting or the preliminary work 
done by the painter before he finishes the surface. 
I will be permitted to work at times when the public 
is not admitted to the galleries. I expect to X-ray 
about one hundred and fifty pictures in Paris and fifty 
or more in Berlin.” 


Who Owns the Negative? 


A pornt of law upon which the free-lance should be 
informed is that of the ownership of negatives. 

The question is raised by a free-lance reader of these 
notes, who has been asked to surrender a negative that 
he considers his own. The facts are these: He was 
commissioned by a provincial newspaper, for which 
he works entirely as a free-lance, to procure several 
pictures of a local event. Two prints were accepted, 
published, and paid for at the agreed publication-fee, 
a sum being added to defray the operator’s out-of- 
pocket expenses. Later, the newspaper asked for the 
negatives in order to meet a demand for copies of the 
photograph, and when the photographer questioned 
the validity of the request, he was told that the copy- 
right and negatives undoubtedly are the property of 
the newspaper. 

It is clear that the copyright in the photographs 
belongs to the newspaper that gave the order; but the 
— of negative ownership is on a quite different 
yasis. 


It is the Little Things That Count 


THESE days we seem to be receiving an unusually 
large number of interesting, helpful letters in which 
the writers tell of their experiences and express their 
views of photographic conditions. Of the many which 
we might mention, we have selected one from Mr. B. H. 
Jacobs of San Antonio, Texas for special attention. 
In his letter Mr. Jacobs approves the remarks of 
Mr. Rouse with regard to criticisms, as recorded in 
our August issue. He also says, very truly, that 
the word “criticism”? seems to convey an unfavorable 
meaning, although a reference to the dictionary 
shows that criticism may be favorable as well as 
unfavorable. However, what most impressed us in the 
letter was Mr. Jacobs’ desire to give credit where 
credit is due. It seems that he had an Icarette A 
camera which had rendered long and satisfactory 
service; but which needed some minor repairs and to 
have its shutter adjusted. He forwarded the camera 
to Carl Zeiss, Inc., New York City with the request 
that the camera be put in first-class condition after its 
many years of good work. Obviously, he expected to 
receive a bill with the camera when it arrived. He did; 
but it was marked no charge! As Mr. Jacobs said in 
his letter, “I think that such an attitude of standing 
back of one’s product, even as in this case when cer- 
tainly no obligation existed, merits being known’”’. 

Very true, camera-manufacturers might not be able 
to do this sort of thing on a very great scale—and some 
might feel that doing this work without charge was a 
poor precedent to establish—but when the amount 
involved is not too great, a little courtesy such as was 
rendered by Carl Zeiss, Inc. builds a tremendous asset 
of goodwill among the consumers of Zeiss products. 
Other manufacturers and dealers have the same 
privilege when they care to use it. We are not suggest- 
ing that all camera-repairs ought to be made free of 
charge; but we do feel that, at times, it is the little 
things that count. 
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Union Camera Club Gives 
Photographic Course 


In accordance with the present policies of the lead- 
ing camera clubs of the country, the Union Camera 
Club, Boston, Mass., will give a course in practical 
photography beginning October 14, 1926. Mr. Edwin 
C. Howard who was the instructor last year will again 
have charge, and this fact alone vouches for the 
thoroughness of the instruction given. Among the 
more important subjects which will be treated in the 
course are the following: Cameras and Lenses; Expos- 
ures; Developing the Negative; Fixation; Contact 
Prints; Enlarging; Portraits and Groups; Flashlight- 
Pictures; Lantern-Slides and Transparencies; and 
Pictorial Composition. The plan of the entire course 
is to assist the beginner and amateur to make good 
pictures, and to help him avoid the pitfalls due to 
inexperience. The fee for the entire course is $7.50 
in addition to $1.00 for membership in the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union. Young women will 
be admitted to the classes if conditions permit. The 
tuition fee is the same, plus $1.00 registration fee. 
Classes will be held every Thursday evening from 7.30 
to 9.30 p.m. beginning October 14, 1926. The duration 
of the course is ten weeks. Further particulars may be 
obtained from The Educational Department, The 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, 48 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. In view of the very high 
pictorial and technical rank now held by the Union 
Camera Club among the large clubs of this country 
and overseas, the student who enrolls for this course 
is assured of full value for money and effort expended. 


A Special Service to Kinematographers 


Tue wide-spread increase in the use of amateur 
motion-picture cameras has resulted in an insistent 
demand for an expert maker of titles. Obviously, a 
film thrown on the screen without any titles to explain 
the action and locations falls rather flat in point of 
interest. To give and receive the greatest pleasure 
from amateur films when projected to family and 
friends, there should be attractive titles and explana- 
tory text thrown on the screen as the picture progresses. 
It is therefore our pleasure to refer our readers to the 
new service for amateurs recently inaugurated by 
Mr. Stanley A. Tompkins, 2 East 23rd _ Street, 
New York City. We suggest that they refer to the 
advertisement in this issue and get in touch with 
Mr. Tompkins. We believe that they will be well 
pleased with the work done. 


Is This Really Merited? 


WE have noted an editorial in the well-known Eng- 
lish cotemporary, The Amateur Photographer, under 
the date of August 4, 1926, which we reprint for the 
attention of our readers. We make no comment other 
than to ask whether this reference in the editorial 
columns of our esteemed cotemporary is justly merited. 
If so, when are we to begin to mend our ways; or are 
our present methods of expression entirely satisfactory? 
We quote the editorial verbatim: 


AMERICAN METHODS 


“Mention was made in these pages a few weeks ago 
of the American method—happily not a universal one 
—of giving hypo-solutions in ‘hydrometer strength’ 
rather than ‘ounces per pint’, our correspondent ex- 
pressing a hope that the hydrometer system would not 
find favor in our own country. It is not likely to 


do so. Another correspondent, and a most cautious 
critic, who appears to have just seen an American 
photographic journal for the first time, now protests 
against the American method of spelling certain photo- 
graphic words, words and expressions of which “The 
Walrus” has often made good fun; but our corre- 
spondent may rest assured that the pages of our own 
photographic press will not be Americanised. Our 
American friends, says the critic, do not believe in all 
the things they invent, and they are very inconsistent 
concerning some of them. They invented cocktails 
and introduced prohibition; invented the League of 
Nations and kept out of it; invented the Fourteen 
Points and did not sign the Treaty of Versailles. We 
should not be surprised to find in the near future that 
American editors and writers had decided to abolish 
the peculiar spelling of some photographic words, and 
to favor the more correct British method of marking 
stops with f/ numbers, rather than with the U. 5 
(Uniform System) numbers which for so many years 
have reigned in the Land of the Dollar.” 


Chas. H. Partington Helped the Pictorialists 


At the recent Chicago convention where virtually all 
the leading lens and camera manufacturers—not to 
mention many makers of photographic specialties—had 
displays, Mr. Chas. H. Partington, the well-known 
pictorialist, undertook the problem of explaining Graf 
Variable lenses to the hundreds of visitors. Like many 
other good things, Graf Variable lenses have not had 
the attention they merited from the pictorialists. 
However, Edward Weston, J. Anthony Bill, Eugene 
Hutchinson, George W. Harris, William Shewell Ellis, 
the late Clarence H. White and Chas. H. Partington 
are a few who have mastered the lens and proved for 
themselves that the Variable meets the requirements 
of the pictorialist. Therefore, those who had the 
pleasure and privilege to have Mr. Partington explain 
its use were distinctly in luck. It would seem that the 
idea of having a well-known user of a lens or a camera 
explain it to visitors at a convention was worthy of 
adoption by other progressive manufacturers. 


The Time to Read Is at Hand 


Now that the vacation-days are virtually ended and 
thousands of amateur photographers are returning to 
their homes, there are apt to be many disappointments, 
photographically speaking. When the films and plates 
are developed and prints are attempted from poor 
negatives, the amateur will try to hide his chagrin and 
disappointment behind a denunciation of all photo- 
finishers, and one in particular. Or if, by chance, he 
does his own photo-finishing, he will blame the films, 
plates, chemicals, camera, lens singly and collectively. 
Although ruined plates and films can never be made 
right, there is wisdom in making plans to avoid a recur- 
rence of such disappointment next time. One of the 
best methods is to find the real trouble, admit frankly 
one’s own errors and buy some good photographic 
textbooks to read during the coming months. The 
thorough reading of one or two helpful books will help 
greatly to ensure success next time. In our advertising- 
pages will be found a carefully selected list of books 
which will help the beginner and the amateur to forget 
past mistakes and lead him well along the way to 
photographic success in the future. 


a 


HA.rTonss are all gradations between highlights and 
deepest shadows in a picture. 
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It Is Good to See Them 


Durtne the past few weeks there have been many 
visitors to the editorial offices of PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE and to the home of the Publisher. Not since we 
established ourselves on the shores of Lake Winni- 
pesaukee have so many friends, subscribers and 
readers made a special effort to come to Wolfeboro 
and see for themselves that Pooro-Era MaGazine is, 
indeed, situated where Nature inspires the pictorial 
photographer to surpass himself; and where we say 
sincerely, to one and all, “It is good to see you”. 

The Publisher and his wife have enjoyed meeting 
so many delightful people from far and near. More 
than ever, we feel that our readers are our friends and 
that we are very fortunate indeed. Yes, photography 
may have introduced us to one another; but sincere 
mutual regard has developed into lasting friendships. 

Among our recent visitors were Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred 
A. French who spent a night with us on their way from 
their summer-home in East Jaffrey, N.H., to visit 
friends up in the White Mountain region of the state. 
It was a real pleasure to welcome the Associate-Editor 
and his wife who have a truly motherly and fatherly 
interest in the Publisher and his wife. Thus the 
immediate Puoto-Era family enjoyed several delight- 
ful hours together. 

Then came Mr. C. K. Hodges of Rutherford, N.J., 
who paddled down the lake for several miles and came 
the rest of the way afoot just to call at PHoro-Era. 
Close behind him was Elmer P. Trevors of Lowell, 
Mass., who had an equally long journey to make to 
-all; but neither water nor long, dusty hike kept either 
of these subscribers away. This is what might be 
called reader-interest “above and beyond the call of 
duty”. That they were heartily welcome goes without 
saying. 

From New York City came Mr. Robert Doidge of 
the Educational Films who drove over forty miles out 
of his way to call. From Washington, D.C., arrived 
Mr. James Stokley of the Science Service, Inc., who 
decided to spend his vacation in Wolfeboro, as a 
number of other subscribers were doing. When these 
lines were being written, other subscribers and readers 
were on their way to Wolfeboro. 

The point of all this is that the Publisher wishes to 
go on record as expressing his appreciation to the many 
who have given him sincere pleasure by calling at his 
office or at his home during their vacation-days. In- 
deed, it was good to see them all; and may they come 
again another year. 


These Vacation-Days 


For the benefit of those readers who think that the 
August issue is prepared in August and the September 
number in September, and so on, let me say that such is 
by no means the case. This issue was begun in July 
and completed in August—the vacation-month when 
it requires a considerable degree of will-power to work, 
especially with a beautiful lake a few hundred feet from 
the office and many friends who extend invitations to 
go motoring, swimming, sailing or camping. If the 
September issue is somewhat lacking, here and there, 
the blame rests squarely on me. If a certain page 


contains some rather irrelevant matter, it is probably 
due to my having weakened and accepted an invitation 
to go motoring or sailing. Yes, I know that I should 
have been firm and refused to let myself be tempted 
away from my desk; but let me remind my readers that 
while they are in Europe, or visiting the Yellowstone 
National Park or summering on Lake Champlain, I am 
at my desk with no opportunity to leave it for more 
than a few days at a time. Why? Because if the 
September number did not arrive about on time, the 
poor Publisher would immediately receive scores of 
lettérs wishing to know “‘where my September copy has 
gone to’. In the circumstances, I am sure that my 
readers will overlook whatever editorial slips may have 
occurred during these vacation-days. 


The Photo-Era Trophy Cup 


On the opposite page is the announcement of the 
Seconp ANNUAL SpeciAL Puotro-Era Tropny Cup 
Competition. This competition was not loudly 
heralded last year for the reason that we wished to see 
how many camera clubs followed such matters closely 
and were eager to find opportunities to keep their 
members interested. With virtually no publicity or 
‘pushing’, interest in the PHoto-Era Tropuy Cup 
has increased steadily until there are now fifteen 
camera clubs who are determined to wrest the trophy 
from the Seattle Camera Club who won the cup for 
1925-1926. There should be a battle royal for the 
1926-1927 possession of the PHoto-Era Tropuy Cup. 


Please Mark Competition Pictures Clearly 


Ir will greatly help us if those who send in prints to 
our competitions or for criticism will make a special 
effort to state clearly on the back of the print and in 
the data whether the print is for the Advanced or 
Beginners’ Competition or simply for criticism. There 
are some months when “Miscellaneous” is the subject 
for both competitions. If the sender does not state for 
which competition the picture is entered, the judges 
will have to do their best in the circumstances, and 
perhaps fail to carry out the contestant’s wishes. 
Therefore, please give us as much information as 
possible and help us to serve you to better advantage. 


Does Your Dealer Read Any Photo-Journal? 


Ir would seem to be an unusual question to ask of a 
dealer in photographic supplies; but the fact remains 
that most dealers rarely read the photographic maga- 
zines unless some special article or picture is brought to 
their attention. When asked such a question, they will 
probably say that they are too busy, that they see 
enough of lenses and cameras during the day without 
reading about them at night, and that there is not very 
much of interest in a photo-journal anyway. How do 
they keep up with the times? How do they know how 
to point out the newest products in an interesting way? 
How do they keep their customers coming to their 
stores and stimulate an increased consumption of 
photographic material? Answer: by reading the 
photographic magazines from cover to cover. 
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AMALFI FROM THE PERGOLA 


BURTON HOLMES 








